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Walker, and could-nof tell where Dr. Furness lived and died. 
It is believed that these sketches and pictures, with those 
that shall follow, will help to increase love and loyalty for 
our Church, for the men and women it has produced, and for 
the principles which they illustrate. 
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Rey. S. FLetcHER WILLrIaMs of Calcutta, who has been 
sent by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association to 
carry on in India the work so well opened up by the mission 
of Mr. Sunderland, finds many hearers and friends. He is 
described in a Madras paper as a “ cheerful-looking pastor.” 
In a recent address he paid a tribute of praise to Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, to Keshub Chunder Sen, and to Protap Chun- 
der Mozoomdar, three successful leaders of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, who have been highly esteemed both in England and 
America. When the great founder of the Somaj made a 
study of Christianity, he came naturally and quickly into 
cordial relations with the Unitarians. Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul of Beverly, Mass., was one of his first correspond- 
ents in America. The early Unitarians of Boston and Salem 
established the most cordial relations with Mohammedans, 
Brahmins, Buddhists, and Parsees in the countries with 
which they had commercial relations. In those days of 
personal communication, before steam and the telegraph 
transformed the world, the names of Oriental princes and 
merchants were well known in England. ‘The creed of An- 
dover, with its pledge to oppose Unitarianism, Universalism, 
Mohammedanism, and other kindred heresies, could never 
have been written, had not all these various forms of the “false 
religions ” been well known in Salem through acquaintance 
with their Oriental representatives. Life was not so dull as 
_ we imagine in those old days. We have learned many les- 
sons of truth and charity from the East, and have not yet 
repaid all our debt to those who have opened for us their 
treasures of ancient literature, learning, and religion. 
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A CIRCULATING library recently established in a Western 
city has sent out an advertisement in which the following 
sentence occurs: “To those living in rented apartments and 
the guests in hotels it will be of the greatest advantage, as it 
will furnish all the reading desired without the inconvenience, 
bother, and expense of caring for books and moving them.” 
Truly, we are strangers and pilgrims on the earth, even more 
than our fathers were, dwelling in tents which are struck yearly 
at least, and wishing no household Gods which are hard to 
move. As a result of our itineracy, churches suffer, for fami- 
lies are disinclined to identify themselves with a church out of 
whose vicinity they are likely to move in a twelvemonth; and 
now it appears that the friendship of books is in danger from 
the same cause. If books are not purchased because of the 
bother and expense of moving them, what will be the fate of 
the children brought up without the refining influence of 
good books ever at hand in the family library? One of the 
evil consequences of our restlessness may prove to be a lack 
of roots in literature and religion, so that one may no longer 
speak of “‘my books” or “my church.” 
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BENJAMIN Kipp performed one important service for 
thoughtful people the world around, when he suggested that 
the true method of research in the history of the evolution of 
religion was simply to seek for what had happened, to look 
for the forces which had wrought for the evolution of religion, 
and to discover what might be used for the future progress 
of the race. A common method of some evolutionists, 
whether they are theologians, political economists, sociolo- 
gists, or psychologists, is to ask how the Church, the State, 
the school, and society in general can be reorganized or 
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abolished, whereas it ought to be evident, so it seems to us, 
that the true method is to ask what forces working in society 


for the ten thousand attested years of human history have _ 


produced what we call progress. If it shall appear, for 
instance, in regard to either co-operation or competition, that 
from generation to generation, from century to century, from 
dynasty to dynasty, there has been a uniform working along 
the same lines of certain original forces, and that what we 
call evolution has resulted, then it follows that the next thing 
in order is a careful clearing away of the hindrances of the 
perfect working of the law which has been discovered. If it 
should turn out that through competition the evolution of 
modern society has been brought about, nothing could be 
more disastrous than to call a halt, and attempt to abolish the 
principle and practice through which progress has come. 
Putting the word co-operation in place af competition, the 
same rule applies. 


For Peace. 


It is safe to take it for granted that no reader of the 
Christian Register believes in war for its own sake. It 
would be safe to neglect the opinion of any person who 
should seriously argue that a state of war is in itself con- 
ducive to prosperity and moral progress. All the world 
agrees that, whatever necessity there may be for war, it is an 
awful necessity, that whatever good it may accomplish is 
gained at a vast expense, and that a condition of peace is 
for its own sake desirable. Peace is the outcome of civil- 
ization: war is a relic of barbarism. War could not be pros 
ecuted by righteous men in any case where barbarism did 


. not persist as an evil to be rooted out. 


It is proper, then, to take it for granted that all intelligent 
men and women, whose emotions are humane, whose con- 
sciences are instructed, and whose wills are under the con- 
trol of their reason, hope for peace, expect it, and are 
willing to work for it. 

Is it not time, then, that all classes of those whose peace, 
prosperity, and progress are hindered or destroyed by war, 
should now stand together and speak together for every- 
thing which shall make for peace? ‘The brief whirlwind of 
war has passed. It has left such traces of moral and phys- 
ical destruction as the cyclone always leaves. To have 
submitted to it or to have justified it does not in any way 
commit one to the proposition that war is desirable. All 
the more because the United States has submitted to what 
the majority regarded as an awful but inevitable necessity, 
should our government and our people now, with energy and 
enthusiasm, range themselves on. the side of those who 
make for peace. ; 

Peace means prosperity, progress, happiness, and the 
spread of civilization the world over. Peace means plenty 
for the workingman, hope for the outcast, education for 
the ignorant, and the opening of a new career for the back- 
ward nations throughout the world. 

For the first step, as we turn our faces toward the possi- 
bility of universal peace, let us cease to glorify war. Why 
should not the religious press of the country, the literary 
magazines, and the leaders of public opinion at once cease 
to talk and write and print pictures, to keep the hearts of 
the people hot with the spirit of war? The devastations 
of the last year have been glorified by the exhibition of stal- 
wart virtues in their finest forms. Courage, endurance, 
magnanimity, patience, and tenderness of heart have been 
exhibited in wonderful ways. Their record is secure. Why 
then continue to flood the world with war pictures and 
articles? Why should not the bugle be laid aside, and the 
sound of the war-drum cease in the land? 

In two years the twentieth century of civilization will 
begin. Although Europe is strained to the utmost degree of 
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tension by the fears which lead up 
war, yet there are those in whom is the hiding of power, who 
are filled with the spirit of peace. It is neither the senility 
of old age nor the shortsightedness of youth that has caused 
three great personages in Europe to pray for the beginning 
of the reign of peace. It is the spirit of the Christian gos- 
pel which speaks through the Queen of England, the Czar 
of Russia, and the Bishop of Rome. But queens and em- 
perors and popes are powerless, unless they are supported 
by the wishes of the people. What all the people desire and 
determine to have, they can have. But they must make 
their wishes known, so that ambitious prime ministers and 
evil-minded generals and all those who make gain out of the 
blood and the liberties of the people shall hear and urider- 
stand 
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all the churches of the world should agree to say to- 
gether, “The twentieth century shall begin and end in 
peace,” they could make peace certain. When all the mer- 
chants and bankers of the world say together, “We need 
peace, and peace we will have,” then cabinets and parlia- 
ments and congress will decree it. 

When we cease to talk about war and begin to pray for 
universal peace, one first step for the American. government 
would be to meet the czar’s proposal with a cordial re- 
sponse, and the appointment of delegates to consider his plea 
for disarmament. A second step would be to ask for a 
reconsideration of the treaty providing for arbitration be- 
tween England and the United States. A third step would 
be toward the establishment of a Board of Universal Arbi- 
tration to consider and settle all national disputes. 

After the excitements of the war there is some natural 

reluctance to advocate universal peace felt by those who 
have recently advocated war. But there is no inconsistency 
in the change of front for those who accepted war, not for 
its own sake, but for righteous ends which they believed 
ceuld be attained in no other way. With gladness they 
ought now to return to the permanent and rational mood of 
> those who know that the ends toward which the whole cre- 
ation moves, are the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 
those who call themselves the children of the Most High 
and brethren of the Prince of Peace. 
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The Most Costly Religion. 


Some people come to America with the idea that a re- 
: ‘public is the easiest government to live under. You can do 
_ about as you please, they imagine, in this country. They do 
not expect to encounter an elaborate system of laws. ‘They 
do not think of taking their part in raising the heaviest load 
of taxation that is borne by any nation. They have no 
___ sense of responsibility to maintain the government. Here is 
P a free ship, they think, on which they merely have to sail and 
- enjoy themselves. What a menace to our institutions are 
» these ignorant emigrants, who come to America with the 
- idea of what they will get, and no idea of how much they 
are bound to do in return! Would that the only ones who 
fae: hold this idea were illiterate emigrants, and never our native- 
bas born citizens! 
; There are people who have a similar idea about the Uni- 
tarian religion. They imagine that it is the easiest religion 
that was ever known. It gives you the greatest freedom 
with the least possible cost. You need not believe in mir- 
acles, you are rid of superstitions, you are not bound to 
believe in anything that you don’t like, you need not be 
afraid of anything. There are to be no punishments any 
more nor any hell. You are not obliged to go to church any 
longer. You can pay as little as you choose for your relig- 
ion. There are no costly missions to be supported. There 
are no long prayers to be said. There is no call to concern 
one’s self about other people’s religion. What an easy thing 
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this Unitarian religion is! men in other churches sometimes 
say, who almost wish that they could believe in it themselves, 
and enjoy its cheapness and freedom. 

There could not be a worse mistake. The Unitarians 
who fancy that they have the easiest religion make the same 
sort of trouble for the church as is made for the nation by 
the new-comers from over the sea, or those of our own rear- 
ing, who want a government to suit their own pleasure and 
egotism. 

The truth is that our religion, so far from being the most 
simple, is the most complex result of thousands of years of 
human development. It is just like republican government 
in this respect. The government of a patriarch, of a despot, 
of an oligarchy even, is far more simple than a modern 
republic, with its division of functions, and its wonderful 
and complex system of checks and balances. That all the 
people should have a hand in the government, though simple 
in statement, involves the nicest set of adjustments. 

Religion, like government, herein illustrates the law of 
development. Co-operation or combination is the key to 
this marvellous law of progress. 

See now what an extraordinary number of costly factors 
we are just fairly learning to combine in our modern or 
liberal or Unitarian religion. It hardly matters in what 
order we name them. Each one of them represents an 
infinite expense of the highest human effort. Let us begin 
with the element of. reason or truth. We say that religion 
must be wholly reasonable. This is to say that it must be 
harmonious with itself and with other aspects of nature and 
life. There must be nothing self-contradictory in our 
religion. Do we fairly conceive what a startling proposition 
this is? Do we know to how many minds it actually seems 
to antagonize all their inherited conceptions of religion? Do 
we observe how short the time has been in which the 
advance of thought and science has made our position fairly 
tenable? Except to a few thinkers, it is a novel thing to 
hope for a reasonable religion. 

Let us name, as the next element in our remarkable com- 
bination, profound conviction, or what men have called 
“faith.” The representative Unitarian is a man of convic- 
tions and principles. He trusts in the order of the universe. 
‘He believes that this is a world founded in righteousness. 
He is as sure of the Eternal Goodness as ever a Hebrew 
prophet was. Let us not hesitate to say that this, too, is 
costly. Convictions are not put on and off, like a garment. 
They have to crystallize in the very structure of the soul. 

We name next humanity, or love. Show us no Unitarian 
whose heart does not throb with every aspiration of man- 
kind. Show us no Unitarian without quick, warm, and 
generous sympathies. We must also have the attitude of 
hopefulness and enthusiasm. The man of the modern relig- 
ion is one with the ancient psalmists and prophets in his 
thought that “the best is yet to be.” His religion, like his 
life, is therefore essentially gladsome. 

All this goes with the most noble standard of conduct, 
or ethics, that the world has ever known. The ideal of a 
“ Christ,” who lived for love’s sake, becomes the universal: 
“ideal for all men. No man is truly a man who does not like- 
wise live the just, truthful, and friendly life of a son of God. 

What new thing have you.Unitarians to offer? men ask. 
We have no new element, but a new combination such as 
no church could have offered before. The elements have all 
been slowly growing in the world, as each of the Beati- 
tudes existed before Jesus put them together. So now we 

are enabled to bring into the beautiful unity of a new relig- — 
ious conception various factors that had existed apart, and 
out of their due and harmonious proportions. Few yet real- 
ize how delicate these new adjustments are. Never, unless 
in the prophet’s chamber of the solitary thinker, has anything 
so costly been attempted as the Unitarian or modern religion 
undertakes. It is at one and the same time to satisfy the 
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intellect, to meet the demands of the heart, to inspire daily 
conduct, to lift up the eyes in deathless hope, to bring the 
soul of man into the infinite and uplifting Presence. It is 
to readjust old forms and symbols, and to provide new forms 
to match and suit new and growing needs. The old religion 
looked back and worshipped God in one historic person. 
The larger faith cannot number the persons in whose eyes 
and faces it sees the shining of the glory of God. Earlier 
religions may have been content with a part of man’s nature, 
with a seventh of his time and a tenth of his substance. 
This religion, so complete is it, asks all that a man has and 
is. Who wishes a cheap and easy religion? 


On Sunrise Ridge. 


1899. It gives one a thrill to write the words. We seem 
poised as on an eminence, looking down the steep side of 
precipices, on one hand the departing century, on the other 
the new, still lying dim and half defined in dawn light, its 
contours but vaguely discerned. For star influence and the 
sleep of early morning cling about it. It is still torpid,— 
a formless, inchoate giant. The dew is on the earth, and 
hoar-frost sparkles, and the mists of the unknown form 
strange, fantastic shapes. It is a world of dreams and imag- 
inings, as yet without form or comeliness,—a place of hope 


for the betterment of humanity, a field’of aspiration, and - 


reaching forward toward the golden age that always beckons, 
but is never attained. 

This point on Sunrise Ridge between two centuries is full 
of rich poetical interest and profound idealism. It is like 
that peak in Darien where the great explorer stood, and 
caught in his ears the sound of the two oceans. So we stand 
between the great tumultuous known and the silent, mystical 
unknown, so fraught with wonder and promise. And the 
fact is so large and regnant we do not feel it, do not perceive 
its grandeur, the close of the greatest century old earth has 
known and the beginning of a new that is already large and 
potential with promise. The heart almost stops beating in 
a kind of awe at the thought of the majestic new time com- 
ing to birth, the time that is to answer so many questions 
-propounded by this, that is to solve so many problems our 
century has proposed, to read so many riddles the great 
sphinx has asked for solution from the nations of men. 

As we look to the future, our thoughts are lost in conjectures. 
The images presented are too vast and vague to be grasped. 
So we turn to the other side of Sunrise Ridge, to that part 
where the shadows lengthen more and more, and only a little 
span of light is left upon the century that soon will rest in 
time past, in things accomplished, in the web that has been 
woven in the great tapestry that bears upon its mingled 
threads the images of what men havedone. Over the tumult- 
uous, wonderful, many-sided century we are looking back. 
The planet in its swift motion seems to spurn it with its foot, 
to say: “Get out of my road. Make room for the new.” 

The scene, as we look back, is full of strange and lurid con- 
trasts, of glorious conquests over nature, of noble achieve- 
ments and mighty endurance, of dark unrest and turmoil 
and boundless ambition, shot in places by the Stygian black- 
ness of despair, suddenly illumined with the white radiance 
of heavenly hope. Calm and glorious lies the new universe 
won by science. Vastness and grandeur so infinite have 
come that some would fain believe it banishes God, and re- 
duces all things to mechanism. This is one of the strangest 
contradictions of our time. As we stand on Sunrise Ridge, 
and look over what has been attained, the field is so vast it 
in a measure stuns appreciation. There is so much to say, 
we aredumb. The enlargement of creation has ina sense left 
us spiritually behind in the race. Man feels poignantly his 
inferiority. He is not yet adjusted. The themes of thought 
in our time seem too large for the mechanism of a little 
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brain. Hence a kind of stupor in view of so much accom- 
plished materially. We would wish to rise in the scale of 
nature, not by slow degrees, but by leaps and bounds. The 
effort to grasp the complexity of our century, to give its very 
form and pressure, has been too gigantic a task, and has left 
its mark on the incomplete intellectual product of the age. 

The work of estimating the nineteenth century we may 
foresee will be a gigantic work. The eighteenth was simple 
in its classicism and cold-heartedness compared with the 
rich, tumultuous, many-sided age so filled with strenuous ac- 
tion and passionate emotion,— an age that has done the work 
of centuries in years, changing all the conditions of experi- 
ence, not only for Europe and America, but for torpid Asia 
and heathen Africa and the naked children of the islands of 
the sea. There now is no hermit people, no dark continent. 
The planet is opening everywhere to the light. Even the 
frozen ends of the earth are yielding to the great innovators 
and explorers. 

But the real conquests must ever lie in the human spirit. 
How has man in our century grown in soul stature to the 
measure of the mighty music we call progress? Has there 
been an adequate advance in the higher growths, or is man 
only a mere knowing animal, with greater insight, greater 
control over the forces of nature, but with no finer tem- 
per or loftier attributes toward things unseen, no deeper 
convictions as to the divine order, no higher standards of 
judgment and conduct, no greater devotion to duty, and to 
the beautiful, reasonable, lovable things of life? Is he less 
rapacious, cruel, selfish, grasping, because of this mighty 
march of things? Have the spiritual forces been held in 
abeyance, have they been set free, by these great conquests? 

Standing on Sunrise Ridge, it is well to ask these ques- 
tions; but who shall answer them? Religion? Yes, it has 
made noble advances; but its movement at times has been 
retrograde. Superstition,— is it less powerful in the world 
than it was a hundred years ago? Ask Lourdes, ask the 
astrologer and necromancer and revivers of old, strange, out- 
worn rites. The break-up of old faiths has carried some 
precious things away upon its flood, like reverence and devo- 
tion and trust and the expression of personal experience ; 
while it has brought in many undoubted blessings. But the 
pessimistic wave has broken high over souls of fine temper, 
and has too often left a sediment of despair. The effort at 
the rehabilitation of faith has too often broken down, and 
the gloom has thickened with advancing years. Our philos- 
ophers have proved too much, have had too devout followers 
and believers. They have not estimated the danger of tak- | 
ing the underpinning out from under the belief in God and 
the immortal soul. The reaction from faith has gone so far 
that the return swing of the pendulum is now looked for 
with humble, even prayerful waiting and longing. God is 
still the great need of man. Still, hunger and thirst cannot 
be assuaged without the divine influx. 

A new sense off reedom and expansion has come. We are 
not now afraid to enjoy the good things of life, lest the evil 
one should give us a black eye. But we are learning that 
mere enjoyment cioys without the sweetening of the ideal, 
without that seeing through all the forms of sense to soul. 

So we ask of literature, What have been the spiritual gains 
of our century? and the answer comes with an uncertain 
sound. Never was there a literary epoch so hard to esti- 
mate, so mixed and commingled with dark and bright, so 
compounded of rotten threads and~ gold, so composed of 
strains noble and bestial; never a time when the literary 
faculty was so dragged in the gutter, so besmirched and be- 
fouled by base and corrupting influences. But there are 
shining heights above the puddles and ill-smelling fens. The 
time has been one of abuse, but withal of hot, palpitating 
heart-throbs, tremendous earnestness, intense desire to solve 
all riddles, to answer all queries, to tear the heart out of 
mystery. But above all that is strange and grewsome stand 
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the sunny, shining peaks of Parnassus, where the true gods 
still live, not to be scaled by profane feet. 

So great in emotion, so great in curiosity, so great in de- 
sire to turn and overturn has no other age been; and, stand- 
ing on Sunrise Ridge, we may see perhaps th t it has in it 
the power and potency of a great time to come, when spirits 
shall be calmer, when art shall reject its vagaries and return 
to the old, inviolable laws, when the strange, the novel, the 
bizarre and unwholesome will lose their abnormal power, 
and men will turn from the revels and orgies of the intellect 
to the divine reason which is the only guide of humanity. 

So we will hail the star of the new century already seen 
large and lambent, shining through rosy vapors, with hope as 
old as the soul of man, for the better hour, the purer faith, 
the nobler victory, the higher incentive and spring of action. 


Current Topics. 


Ir was an impressive occasion when, at noon on New 
Year’s Day, the Spanish authorities at Havana formally 
transferred the sovereignty over the island to Gen. Wade, 
who represented the President of the United States. The 
moment marked the passing away forever of Spanish author- 
ity from that part of the New World whereon the flag of 
Ferdinand and Isabella had been planted nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, in the very van of the march of civilization 
upon the continent. Gen. Brooke, the new governor of 
Havana, had taken every precaution against an untoward 
outbreak of animosity between the Cubans and the Span- 
jards during the final moments of the latter’s dominion 
over Cuba; and the people of Havana responded to the 
general’s wishes in a manner that evoked the highest com- 
mendation at Washington. As the clocks of Havana struck 
the hour of noon, the Spanish colors sank from the halyards 
over the captain-general’s palace, and the American flag 
arose over the pile. The feelings of the conquered were 
spared in every possible way by the conquerors; and, if the 
Spanish captain-general wept as he withdrew to the vessel 


that was waiting to take him home to Spain, it was because 


the moment was a remorseful one for the country whose 
history in the New World is written in blood and in tears. 


ae 


Tue death of Ambassador Romero, who has represented 
Mexico at Washington since 1859 with the exception of two 
inconsiderable intervals, removed a diplomat who probably 
contributed more to the establishment of a perfect under- 
standing between the United States and its Southern 
neighbor than any other man or agency. It was Sejfior 
Don Romero who negotiated with the American govern- 
ment for the solution of the many vexing and dangerous 
problems that arise between States having a common 
boundary; and the fact that these problems have always 
been solved equitably and satisfactorily is due, in a 


large measure, to the high sense of justice and the tactful . 


friendliness of the dead minister. During the last half of 


- the century Mexico has been influenced very powerfully by 


the spirit of the Northern republic, and a greater share of 
liberty is to be found in this South American republic than 
in any of the States of the Latin part of the continent. 
Two men have done the lion’s part in the uplifting of 
One of them is President Diaz, whose enlightened 
theories of government are leaving a lasting impression upon 
the political character of his country, and Seftor Don 
Romero, who ever held up to his countrymen the example of 
the best that is to be found in American national life, and 
successfully labored to promote a closer unity between the 
sister republics. 


‘ 
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‘GOVERNOR RoosEvELT of New York was inaugurated at 
the capitol in Albany on Monday, and began his term of 
office with a repetition of his purpose to purify the State 
administration of New York. There is a wide-spread in- 
terest in the future policy of the young moral giant, who 
fought political jobbery with a strong hand as a member of 
the civil service commission of the country, and dealt tre- 
mendous blows at vice as a member of the board of police 
commissioners of New York. ‘The friends of political reform 
will watch with eagerness the doings of Mr. Roosevelt as- 
Governor of New York, at a time when an ominous scandal 
remains to be probed and justice meted to the guilty. Will 
Gov. Roosevelt retain his character of uncompromising 
enmity to wrong-doing in high and low places, or will he 
bow to the demands of political expediency? It is felt that 
now above all times a turning-point has been reached in the 
character and tone of public service. It is recognized that 
great administrative problems are about to call upon the 
public men of the United States for solution. Mr. Roosevelt 
represents in a peculiar sense the younger generation of 
American politicians, and there is a general impression that 
the future career of the new governor of, New York will fur- 
nish an important indication of the character of the newer 
and larger school of State and national politics. 


wt 


Gen. Eacan, the commissary general of the army, has 
aroused the opposition of the advocates of abstinence by his 
recommendation that beer be made a part of the regular ra- 
tions of the army. In his argument on the subject Gen. 
Eagan calls attention to the fact that in all the armies of the 
Old World alcoholic stimulants are recognized as a necessary 
part of the soldier’s diet. This is the case even in England, 
where public feeling against the habitual use of spirituous 
stimulants -has been increasing at a conspicuous rate in late 
years. The women’s societies and other temperance bodies 
of America meet Gen. Eagan’s argument by calling attention 
to the apparent fact that the use of liquor in the British army 
is a remnant of the period when drunkenness was considered 
the prerogative of every English gentleman, and that the new 
public opinion of England is bringing about the time when 
the drinking habit in the army will have been abolished along 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails and the other glaring evils of the 
barracks, the arsenals, and the warships. They plead that it 
is too late in history for the American people to sanction 
practices which the British people, who have to contend 
against the heritage of history, are trying to abolish. The 
indications are that Gen. Eagan’s recommendations, if 
adopted at all, will prevail only after a sharp aerate in 
opposition. 

at 


AN embarrassing problem has been set before the Ameri- 
can commanders in the Philippines by the persistent refusal 
of the Filipino rebels to give up Lloilo, the capital of the 
island of Panay, which they wrested from the hands of the 
Spaniards before the American forces could arrive to accept 
the surrender of the Spanish ‘general in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty of Paris. The Filipinos declared that, 
having established order and a stable government in Iloilo, 
a contention which does not appear to have been disputed 
successfully by either the Americans or the Spaniards, they 
intend to retain their position until superior force compels 
them to abandon it. Im the mean while Gen. Miller, who 
arrived at Iloilo only to find the rebels in possession, has 
made a more or less peremptory demand for the surrender 
of the place to the American forces, and is waiting in the 
hopes of effecting a change of purpose in the councils of the 
rebels. It is recognized at Washington that the situation at 
Iloilo may bring about a clash between the Americans and 
the Filipinos, in which event the United States may find it- 
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self involved in a war with the Malay patriots, who have 
never been fully subjugated by Spain, although they have 
been nominally under her rule for at least two centuries. To 
avoid this embarrassing eventuality, Gen. Otis is proceeding 
with the greatest caution at this critical point in his dealings 
with the Filipinos. 

ae 


A PATHETIC reminder of Queen Victoria’s aversion to war 
comes from London. It is related that the former Empress 
Eugénie, whose own happiness was shattered by a disastrous 
war, called on the queen shortly before her recent departure 
from London, and at a reference to possible hostilities between 
France and England the venerable head of the royal house 
of England said, with much emotion, “If war should break 
out between France and England, I would ask God to allow 

me to die before hostilities began.” In this connection a 
new value attaches to the claims of some of the friends of 
Lord Salisbury, who maintain persistently that the latter’s 
retreat before Russian aggression in China was due to 
powerful influences at Balmoral, where even a successful war 
with any great power is regarded as a calamity only second 
in degree to a defeat. It cannot be doubted that the per- 
sonal wishes of the nominal ruler of England have a power- 
ful influence in shaping the actions of a prime minister 
whose family traditions have been those of faithful service, 
first to the crown and then to England. ‘ 


Fd 


Ar the beginning of the New Year the European mon- 
archs and their cabinets have been exchanging the customary 
wishes of peace and good will, and the customary hand- 


shakes have been exchanged by the representatives of peoples. 


with mutually hostile traditions and conflicting aims. And 
yet the increase and improvement of the armaments go on 
at an undiminished rate, just as if the nations had not been 
summoned to a parliament of man. The French government is 
straining every nerve to introduce into its army rapid-fire arms 
that shall counteract German advances in that line. Follow- 
ing the lead of the French ministry of war, British military 
authorities are urging with emphasis the reorganization of 
the British artillery service on the most strictly up-to-date 
models. While the czar’s proclamation for a peace con- 
ference is still in the mouths of men, comes the news that 
Russia is negotiating. with France for the purchase of 
French rapid-fire guns for the imperial army. Decidedly, 
despite the charitable wishes of the optimists, Europe is, at 
the opening of 1899, more of a military camp than ever 
before; and a greater share of human ingenuity and indus- 
trial activity is devoted to the perfection of implements of 
death and destruction and the organization of enormous 
armies than has ever been the case before in the recent 
history of the world. The New Year, upon which so many 
good wishes have been lavished, is beginning ominously in 
the Old World. 
as 


AN event of historic importance has taken place all but un- 


noticed. On the last day of the year the Austro-Hungarian - 


empire ceased to exist constitutionally, and its forms were 
perpetuated for another year by imperial decree. The Hun- 
garian diet refused to the last to accept the federal agreement 
proposed by the Austrian Reichsrath, and did not furnish any 
reasonable substitute for it. As a result, the federal bond 
lapsed by limitation on Saturday at midnight. Its expiration 
was anticipated, however, by an imperial decree which de- 
clared the existing federal agreement operative for another 
year. ‘This extreme measure, while it is provided for by the 
terms of the imperial constitution, is regarded with great 
disfavor by the Hungarian people, who consider it an at- 
tempt to trench upon their liberties by overriding their par- 
liament. Some interesting developments may be expected 
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when the Hungarian diet reconvenes. Francis Kossuth and 
the other leaders of the separatist movement in Hungary are 
conducting an active agitation against the measure which 
they virtually forced upon the cabinet. When the parliamen- 
tary sessions are resumed, their voice will be heard denounc- 
ing with vehemence the extraordinary status of the empire ; 
and the bitterness of feeling will be more pronounced than 
ever before in the distracted dual empire. 


a 
Kinc HumpBert’s New Year’s gift to the people of Italy 


took the form of a general amnesty to the hundreds of men 
who have been languishing in Italian jails for having incited 


or participating in the revolt against the constituted author- — 


ities which shook the kingdom last spring. This act of 
royal clemency restores to liberty a large number of men who 
are hostile to constituted order on general principles. Some 
of them may have been touched by the king’s grace; but the 
bulk of them will probably always remain what they have 
been,— bitter opponents to government on the profound con- 
viction that governments mean despotism. In the mean- 
while there are indications that another protest against exist- 
ing economic conditions is in process of formulation on a 
more or less general scale in Italy. Several scattered con- 
flicts between the population and the authorities have already 


occurred. The storm-centre appears to be in Sicily, in a town . 


of which island the people arose in their blind anger and 
killed the royal tax-gatherers as a protest against excessive 
taxation. Italy is only a little better off economically now 
than it was when the bread riots took place; and, as the 
poverty of the people offers the most productive soil for 
revolutionary activities, nobody would be surprised if the 
Italian government were to find itself confronted with an 
embarrassing problem of repression during the coming spring. 


Brevities. 


Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San Francisco, is ill. The 
latest authoritative report is that his case is not hopeless. 


Prof. Lloyd Morgan says of the cat that learning to beg 
is foreign to its nature; but a.cat may easily be taught to 
beg like a dog. 


When the “fizz” is all out and the American people come 
down to the substance of the draught they are taking, they 
may like the taste, and they may not. 


The grip, like a wolf at the door, threatened New York 
and New England in the early part of December; but it 
seems to have lost its power, and is slinking away as quietly 
as it came. 


Many of our ministers have the pleasant habit of printing 
sermons, stories, poems, or other missives, to be sent as holi- 
day greetings. We have received many, some very elegant 
and attractive. : 


“The Mew Unity, published in Chicago, drops the /Vew 
from its title, and “now steps forth upon a larger platform to 
fight for civic integrity.” It will be the official bulletin of.the 
Liberal Congress of Religion. — 


The Bible is not a dead book. The very criticisms which 
its worshippers thought were destructive have proved to be 
only the files and hammers which were testing its soundness 
or knocking off useless notions and dogmas. 


Ministers can do much to increase the health of a com- 
munity by making themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
sanitary science. Without setting up as medical experts, 
they can learn how a community is to be supplied with fresh 
air, good water, and pure milk. 


oe ? 
¢ 
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One of the shrewdest things done by the President is to 


throw the responsibility for the future of the Philippines upon 
Congress. He seems to say, Congress made war. Prose- 


_cuting the war, I took the Philippines because I could not 


help it. Now what are you going to do about it? 


A correspondent ‘in the Spectator has madt much ‘of the in- 
telligence of squirrels who fed sheep with sweet apples. ‘The 
squirrel gnaws the sweet apple, but eats only the seeds. He 
drops the seedless apple, and the sheep eat it; but the 
squirrel neither knows nor cares what becomes of the apple 
after he gets through with it. 


Rabbi Hirsch, speaking in Plymouth Church, Chicago, 
defended and illustrated the proposition that modern science 
and the higher criticism have given back to us a Bible which 
we were in danger of losing. When we can take an ancient 
document for what it is worth, without the necessity of 
apologizing for it, it may become edifying and instructive. 


Cambridge, Mass., is one of the cities where for many 
years it has -been possible to elect a non-partisan govern- 
ment. It is also remarkable as being one of the few places 
where Catholic and Protestant work heartily together for the 
suppression of intemperance and the’extinction of the saloon. 
“No license” is voted; and the law is enforced because the 
government is responsible to the citizens, and not to the 
leaders of a party. 


With the old church in Federal Street there is much of 
interest associated. It was within its walls that delegates 
met in convention to decide whether Massachusetts should 
accept the Federal Constitution proposed for the United 
States; and it was here that it was finally accepted on the 
7th of February, 1788. It was owing to this circumstance 
that the name of Long Lane was changed to that of Federal 
Street. Until last, week the office of the Christian Register 
was in the Channing Building on the site of the old church. 


Letters to the Editor. 


On the Mexican Frontier. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :—. 

I have said something in the Christian Register of the 
Post-office Mission and the boon it must be proving to thou- 
sands of thoughtful persons who, by stress of circumstances 
and intellectual conviction, are outside orthodox churches. 
To appreciate that boon, one must live in a thinly peopled 
district like this South-west Texas, where community in 
religious thought and work as the corollary of a great 
inciusive faith is hard to attain. 

Unitarian literature is spreading the highest and most 
ennobling form of truth among those in quest of it; and 
these in turn show it to others in printed page, in well- 
ordered life, in a manifestly reasonable conception of things 
and their relations to the Allin all. Notable, and perhaps 
most influential of all truth thus spread, and it now ramifies 
through all society, is the worthier conception of God, due 


. almost entirely to Unitarian preaching and teaching, that 


brings all sentient beings into relationship — conscious right 
relations, if they will— with the great All-Father who cares 
for us here below. And this is the central truth first seized 
by those to whom the Post-office mission means so much. 
Much else follows. 

One regrets that there are not more tangible evidences of 
this beneficent work —in missions, societies, churches — 
avowedly Unitarian; but in thinly peopled districts success- 
ful organization is almost impossible. I have realized this 
on the Mexican frontier. The population is largely Mexican 
and very illiterate. To illustrate this, I have only to mention 
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that for weeks before the recent election scores of these 
illiterates were by both parties bribed by dollars and drinks, 
and on the eve of the election penned like so many cattle in 
specially constructed corrals, from which escape was impos- 
sible until voting next morning, by or in charge of partisan 
“heelers.” The English-speaking portion of the people on 
this borderland is largely irreligious, or rather non-religious. 
Will go to an evangelical church, as several did this morn- 
ing, and to a bull-fight across the Rio Grande, as several 
did this evening, without feeling any incongruity in con- 
duct. This latitudinarian attitude is largely a legacy from 
a condition of things now happily passed away, when 
the smuggler and his confederate, the merchant, did a large 
and lucrative trade in towns on the edge of the boundary 
river, and the stockman with his cowboys would ride into 
town laden with silver dollars, which they would spend reck- 
lessly, and wind up by shooting out the lights in saloons, or 
making some “tenderfoot” dance, while bullets played about 
his feet. All this and correlative evils were rampant from 
fitteen to twenty years ago. Nothing like it happens now. 
A taste for music and literature has been developed; and 
there are in operation nearly all the forces of civilization 
prevalent in large cities, except a liberal church. The poor 
Mexican fe/ado is perforce outside those influences. The 
two churches in the place—one Methodist, the other Epis- 
copalian—are fairly well attended, mainly because of 
fashion or respectability,— an observation trite and true here 
as elsewhere. Baptists and. Presbyterians have found it 
barren ground, and withdrawn. Present pastors find it 
necessary, and perhaps to their liking, to condone their en- 
vironment, and give an easy application of evangelical 
dogma. They sometimes even give expression to some 
thought or sentiment decidedly Unitarian, which, it is noted, 
does not go in at one ear and out at the other, as platitudes 
do, but goes down the deeper grooves of human nature, and 
stays there-—a comforting, thought-provoking thing. The 
like is happening, as Register readers know, nearly all over 
the land. That it should happen in this remote region is 
testimony to the potency of printed speech that tells of a 
grand, free, rational religion, satisfying to the deepest needs 
and highest aspirations of our common human kind. Let 
those silent missionaries, then, who all the year round are 
distributing seeds of great truths, be of good cheer in their 
good work; and let all who are beneficiaries of the work, or 
in sympathy with it, help by all practicable means to carry 
it on. JosrepH METCALFE. 
EAGLE Pass, TEXAS. 


From the Elegy on the Death of Dr. Channing. 


I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the storied page 

One lengthened roll of blood and wrong and tears,— 
One onward step of Truth from age to age. 


No power can die that ever wrought for Truth: 
’ Thereby a law of Nature it became, 
And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 


Therefore, I cannot think thee wholly gone: 
The better part of thee is with us still ; 

Thy soul its hampering clay aside hath thrown, 
And only freer wrestles with the ill. 


Thou livest in the life of all good things ; 

What words thou spak’st for Freedom shall not die; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath wings 

To soar where hence thy Hope could hardly fly. 


And often, from that other world, on this 
Some gleams from great souls gone before may shine, 
To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss, 
And clothe the Right with lustre more divine. 
— James Russell Lowell. 


_ 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 
following have already appeared: — 


1. ‘Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Prot- 
estant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 
3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 
4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 
5. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 
6. “Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 
7. “Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and Dis- 
covery.” By John White Chadwick. 
8. “The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces.” 
erick B. Mott. 
g. “ Religion for Every Day.” By John W. Day. 
1o. “ Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land.” By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
11. “What do the Evangelical Denominations hold in Common?” 
By William H. Lyon, D.D. 


By Fred- 


Unitarianism: Religion with Liberty. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


To develop in man the religious sentiment; to discover 
the principles of righteousness; to learn all the truth that is 
within the reach of the human mind; to apply these things 
in the life of men and women, and to train them to obe- 
dience under the law of liberty,— are distinctive aims of the 
Unitarian Church. 

We find liberty in the world in at least three distinct 
phases of progress. 1. It begins as an aspiration in the 
heart-of a slave. 2. It becomes an achievement in the life 
of afreed man. 3. At last it is the condition in which a 
free man comes to the full and joyous use of all his faculties. 
As Unitarians, we have distinctly passed the two earlier 
stages. We are at liberty, and find ourselves in the company 
of many others within and without the historic churches of 
Christendom who have also escaped from bondage. We 
come now to the duty and privilege of developing and estab- 
lishing the forms of religion which flourish only under the 
law of liberty. 

In the early stages of the religious life of- men and nations, 
when they begin to think about themselves and reason about 
themselves, they discover that they are in bondage. The 
family, the tribe, the creed, the church, the state, have al- 
ready set limits to the thought of man. This comes about 
naturally through the effort of men to establish and to keep 
whatever they find to be good. By experience they have 
learned that some things tend to make men wise and good 
and happy. Asa condition of social stability and progress, 
they at once try to fix these things in the minds and habits 
of men,— in poems, in songs, in stories, in creeds, in rites, 
in ceremonies, in habits of the daily life. They try to keep 
in mind and to work into practice that which seems to be 
good or wise or true. But the time surely comes when 
further experience teaches that there are better things to be 
had. A few learn that there is a chance to become still more 
wise and good and happy. But that which is already fixed 
must be disturbed if progress is made. Two classes resent 
and oppose a change,—the one because it believes any 
change will be injurious, and the other because by keeping 
things as they are they have power which they would lose. 
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The majority of human beings have always submitted and 
still submit to this external control, commonly without ques- 
tioning the right of others to exercise authority over them. 
Many, however, who are still in bondage begin to cherish a 
hope of freedom. F 

A large part of the civilized world has passed out of this 
condition into the second stage. They have rebelled against 
external authority in matters of religious faith and practice. 
They are emancipated. They have become freed men. 
They rejoice greatly in their freedom. The measure of their 
joy is the constraint and suffering from which they have 
been set free. They often, like freed men of all kinds, think 
that they have won more than they really have. For, as be- 
tween slavery and freedom, slavery is positive, while freedom 
is negative. Slavery means external compulsion and con- 
straint. Freedom means the absence of compulsion and 
restraint; that is, nothing. Put in concrete form, for a 
slave freedom means no-fetters, no manacles, no submission 
to the will of another. After this fashion one “may, in re- 
ligion, be free, and be neither wise nor strong nor good. 
One of the weakest and most helpless of all human creatures 
is often a newly emancipated slave. In many respects he is 
more helpless than a child. For, while the child has powers 
which are daily unfolding, the slave has only the powers of 
a child which in him have been stunted. The freed man is 
often a moral and intellectual cripple. At the best he is 
weak, untried, untaught, and has the uses of his powers yet 
to learn. It takes time to discover that freedom is not a 
force, but a condition. 

In the-third stage of progress men become aware of 
nobler privileges and duties that are to reward their efforts. 
They are no longer slaves. ‘They are no longer freed men. 
They are free men unconscious of a previous condition of 
servitude, and unaware of the restraints against which they 
fretted and rebelled. They are filled with a nobler joy than 
any freed man can know because he has escaped from a 
task-master and atyrant. The Unitarian Church in America 
began to be only when the third stage of progress had been 
reached. To Channing, and to the noble men and women 
who grouped themselves about his teaching and influence, 
there came a great awakening of religious hope and zeal. 
They said to themselves and to one another: Now we are 
free to search for the truth. We are free to live our own 
lives in accordance with our reason and our conscience. 
For our own good and the good of others, let us consecrate 
ourselves to religion under the law of liberty. The aspira- 
tions of many had taken form in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the assertion of human rights. Now the 
nobler task was to make religion pure and perfect in all its 
parts. It was not the fault of these men and women that 
they could not give themselves wholly to the beautiful task 
which inspired them. At the second meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Association, more than seventy years ago, Channing 
uttered words which still burn, although they come to us in 
the brief terms of a reporter’s abstract. He called upon all 
loyal men and women to rally with him about the standard 
of liberty in opposition to measures which were then on foot, 
not only in society and in the churches, but in the legislature 
of Massachusetts itself, to limit religious liberty and abolish 
toleration. Such external conditions no longer exist; but 
sympathy with others who are still in bonds, whether of 
creed, of ritual, or of social restraint, distracts the attention 
of free men too much from their own important task, which 
begins only when emancipation is an accomplished fact. 

If in the place of religion we put any other suitable word,— 
for instance, the word “ civilization,” the meaning of these dis- 
tinctions may stand out more clearly. For example, we 
have had in America African slavery in civilization. We 
know its nature and its fruits. We have passed to the 
second stage. We have established freedom or emancipation 
in civilization. It has taken us a generation to learn that 
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freedom is merely a condition, and that out of it good does 
not necessarily come. The mind of a man is like a garden 
which has brought forth flowers and fruits under cultivation. 
Left free, the garden may no longer produce flowers and 
fruits, but useless weeds and even noxious nettles and poi- 
sonous plants. The mind of man is like a garden, excepting 
the one important difference. The mind of man set free 
may itself begin a course of cultivation which shall cause it 
to produce all good things abundantly. We are now watch- 
ing ten millions of our countrymen as they enter upon this 
third stage, and attempt to establish among themselves a 
worthy civilization under the law of liberty. 

We cannot too greatly emphasize the fact that in religion 
we are now free, and that, with our freedom, our duty and 
our responsibility are just beginning. But to learn the 
meaning of true religion, received into the mind to instruct 
the conscience, to strengthen the will, to sweeten the affec- 
tions, and to bless the common life of man in all its parts, 
is a task not for a year or a generation. With freedom 
achieved and understood as it now is, we stand at the begin- 
ning of a new era, which opens with a promise more beau- 
tiful than any generation has ever known. While some are 
still mindful of their stripes, and are rubbing the places 
where the manacles chafed, and are still hot with wrath 
against the churches and the creeds that have oppressed 
them, those who are really at liberty, forgetting these things 
which are behind, are pressing forward. For them there is 
already a new heaven and a new earth. Old things have 
passed away. 

At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston, 
Judge Lowell said that when the shortcomings of Unitarian- 
ism were descanted upon by others, we obeyed the instinct 
of self-defence. But, whenever others generously acknowl- 
edged the service our Church had rendered, it behooved 
us to think of our shortcomings. Certainly, humility is in 
order when we remember the great gifts we have received, and 
ask ourselves whether we have lived up to the maxim —“ For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired.” The knowledge of the choice gifts which are at 
our disposal may easily prompt us to utter “great swelling 
words”; but the conscience and the reason of every man, 
who has become a trustee of the liberties of the world and an 
executor of the law of righteousness, may very properly call 
him to self-examination, and even to humility. What judg- 
ment upon himself shall he pronounce who is free to know all 
truth, and yet is ignorant; who sees new revelations coming 
into the world and becomes the organ of none of them; who 
has the opportunity to lead, but has no instinct of leadership ; 
who is free to teach, but has not the teacher’s gift; who is 
‘called upon as a free man to set new examples of righteous- 
ness, but shrinks from the turmoil out of which a righteous 
world is created? 

By their fruits ye shall know them. He is the free man 
in whom the mystery of goodness manifests itself.. He is the 
apostle of freedom who is so inspired by truth and righteous- 
ness that no bonds can hold him. By the experience of all 
true men who have been in bondage since the world began, it 
has been proved that freedom of-the spirit has been won 
and defended by those who have exercised themselves to have 
a conscience devoid of offence toward God and man, who 
have been humble and teachable, who have given themselves 
to righteousness and the truth, who have wrought in love 
and in wisdom, who have followed the power from on high; 
and who, through loving hearts and willing hands, have 
brought this power to bear in all their works and ways. 

For a generation to come it might be well for Unitarians 
to say but little about liberty, while they bring forth works 
meet for liberty. We could boast of the men and women 
who have been produced in the genial air of freedom. We 
can without confusion submit the record of the contributions 
they have made to the reforms and charities which bless our 


‘modern life. 
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We can without shame stand up before the 
leaders of thought in all departments of progress without 
fear that they will convict our Church of unreason or ab- 
surdity. But the great gift of liberty requires of us that we 
shall now show not only individuals but churches and groups 
of churches-and forms of fellowship which shall manifestly 
produce the highest form of life of which the church is 
capable. It is required of us that we shall, “else sinning 
greatly,” show a more excellent way, not only to bring grace, 
mercy, and peace into the hearts of individual men and 
women, but also to bring many human beings together in 
beautiful forms of fellowship, in order that these things may 
shine abroad in a world which sorely needs them. 


At the Golden Gate: Horatio Stebbins. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Now by the Western sea a vesper star, 
Taking his bright path o’er the deep profound, 
Lingers undimmed hard by the clouded bound 
Of a great Golden Gate. Our thoughts fly far 
Beyond the bound, to where the Sun’s swift car 
Moves on in Orient glory, while the sound 
Of that calm song whereto the heavens move round 
Thrills through this earthly dwelling where we are. 


- O brother by the Western sea, thy way 
Was ever o’er the deep! O master soul, 
Fulfilling now th’ ordainment of the skies, 
When thou shalt pass the bound, our hearts will say, 
“ Among whate’er new worlds thine orb may roll, 
Bright ’mid the sons of light thou shalt arise.” 


Some Current Events in Japan. 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


I have just received the /egésters of dates of a month ago, 
and among other papers of much interest I have been read- 
ing Dr. Pettee’s review of “the situation in Japan.” There is 
nothing in Dr. Pettee’s statements that needs correction ; but, 
during the month that has passed since his article was writ- 
ten, Japan has apparently undergone a revolution in its po- 
litical administration that I fear would dull somewhat the 
optimistic mood under which my friend wrote, were he to take 
up his subject now. I use the word “apparently” with 
special intention. The seeming revolution is, I am confi- 
dent, only a pause in the grand advance which is Dr. Pettee’s 
theme. But for the time being the pause is depressing - 
enough, and arouses in many minds devoted to Japan’s wel- 
fare unwelcome speculations concerning the future. This 
seeming revolution has culminated in the break-down of the 
“ government by party ” that was secured last year as the re- 
sult of many years of arduous struggle, and in accompanying 
reactionary measures adopted by those in authority, in the 
domains of education, institutional religion, and morals. 
How serious for the present or how far-reaching these 
measures will be cannot be predicted. Japan is a land of 
rapid and unexpected changes. Just now, however, the 
friends of progress are exceptionally solicitous. 

The story of the break-down of “ party government” in its 
first venture in this country is too long to be told here. But 
the Register’s readers may be interested in learning something 
of the fortune that has befallen the matters of Christianity 
and of education that are involved in political changes. Dr. 
Pettee, speaking of the probability that a Christian might be- 
come the next minister of education, refers to recent criticism 
of the educational department as “ the most conservative, anti- 
foreign department of the government.” This hoped-for 
change has not taken place. Instead, events have made it 
only the more clear that, for the present at least, the criticism 


may be repeated, and that neither progress nor the co-opera- 
tion of the foreigner is to mark education in this empire, if 
those now in power are to have their way. Some time ago, in 
order to “ guarantee educational policy against the vicissitudes 
to which it is subjected by frequent changes of the minister of 
education,” brought about by the varying fortunes of parties 
in the struggles through which New Japan is being made, a 
“ High Council of Education,” composed of leading public 
men, was established. Last month “ the government,” then 
a “party government” committed to liberalism, progress, de- 
mocracy, and wholly “popular” in its constituency, invited 
this High Council to answer for it several questions, pre- 
sumably for guidance of “the government” in its direction 
of education. ‘The first of these questions asked whether, 
after the revised treaties go into force next year, foreigners 
shall be allowed to engage in educational enterprise in this 
country. To the surprise of the minister of education then 
in power, and of many others, the High Council, by a vote of 
two to one (26-13), decided that in Japan foreigners may not 
be allowed “to establish primary schools, middle. schools, or 
schools of ordinary educational scope for the education of 
Japanese subjects.” ; 

Now, as there are at present 168 primary schools estab- 
lished by Christians, or foreigners, having in them 11,153 
pupils, 69 middle schools with 4,583 students, and 863 
other schools supported by foreigners (Sunday-schools are 
here included), having in them more than 31,000 pupils, one 
sees how portentous this vote of the High Council. is, 
should a ministry of education in sympathy with it or sub- 
missive to it come into place here, and remain. The govern- 
ment is not bound to obey the voice of the council; but we 
see what the present mood of the High Council is, and we 
know nothing of what the ministry will be next year. Evi- 
dently, the possibility of the exclusion of foreigners from the 
direction of Japanese schools is one of the issues of the near 
future. However, I do not fear, in the long run, any un- 
toward result. Japan’s great revolution of the past genera- 
tion will hardly go backwards, ‘The present venture at re- 
action, however, is a part of Japan’s new history,and de- 
serves notice. : 

What Dr. Pettee says of the increasing number of Chris- 
tians among Japanese, prominent in public affairs, is true 
and full of promise; but, within the past few weeks, one 
incident in departmental administration has occurred that in 
a measure qualifies the claim that “ religious belief merely, as 
such, no longer stands in the way of political or social pre- 
ferment.” The minister of home affairs in the last cabinet 
appointed a Christian to the superintendency of the chief 
penitentiary of the country. In this prison there were four 
Buddhist priests serving as chaplains. The new superin- 
tendent decided that two chaplains are sufficient for the post, 
and that one of these shall be a Christian. He carried out 
his judgment. But from this act there arose an agitation on 
the part of the most influential Buddhist bodies in the empire, 
more severe and menacing than has been seen at any time 
since the Restoration. For a time “the government” stood 
firm. Buddhists everywhere, however, united against their 
common foe, the intruding Christianity. As a newspaper de- 
scribes the gathering of the Buddhist forces: “ Not only have 
the two Hongwan Temples in Kyoto buried the hatchet to 
fight against a common foe, but the disciples of the Todo 
sect, the Sdto sect, and the Nichiren (!) sect are said to be 
joining the agitation. Moreover, the believers in Shinshiu 
are about to send delegates to Tokyo; the business men 
among the parishioners of the Hongwan-ji in Tsukiji are 
forming an association; the Buddhists of Kanagawa and 
Haruki Prefectures have proposed a union with their fellow- 
believers of Tsukiji and Asakusa; the Yokohama Hekkyo 
Kai-in is moving, and the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion is to hold another meeting and formulate some more vio- 
lent declarations.” 
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Well, in the end “the government” could not resist the 
grand assault. 
prison was removed from his office; and, in all probability, 
we shall soon hear of the disturbed balance of religious in- 
fluence in the prison as undergoing readjustment. A govern- 
mental recognition of Christianity at present is evidently pre- 
mature. There is, to be sure, a large ‘part of influential 
opinion against this Buddhist intrusion into politics; and in 
time the Buddhist claims must be modified. Just now, 
however, they are a real barrier to “ political preferment,” for 
Christians. . 

One further qualifying comment Dr. Pettee’s article in- 
duces me to make. As time passes, in the place of “ great 
reason,” I see less reason “to hope ” that the Doshisha “ will 
bé restored to its original principles.” I have become familiar 
with this whole Doshisha affair. I condemn wholly the 
action of the Japanese who are in control of the institution. 
Yet I do not question their honesty of intention. They are 
not conscious of wrong-doing, I am sure. But, from a 
Western point of view, they have done most serious wrong. 
A writer here, explaining the matter to foreign readers, 
has said: “Our belief is— and we say it without the least 
desire to be harsh — that they acted in obedience to a law of 
expediency, which receives much fuller recognition in this 
country than it does in England or America. Sir Robert 
Hart’s commentary on the character of the Chinese, that 
they make ‘bend rather than break’ their motto in many 
cases where the Anglo-Saxon’s rule is ‘break rather than 
bend,’ — that commentary has again and again been sug- 
gested by incidents coming under our notice in Japan also. 
Again and again compromise steps in where crisis would 
be the issue under similar circumstances in England or 
America, so that foreign observers soon learn the unwisdom 
of attempting to predict the consequence of any premises in 
this country.” 

The fact was that the Doshisha trustees believed that their 
obligation to their_constitution, and consequently to the 
American Board, was less than their duty to gain from the 
government certain privileges for their school which could 
not be gained so long as their constitution prescribed Chris- 
tianity as the basis of the school’s curriculum. So, then, the 
constitution “ had to go,” that the government’s favor might 
come. ‘The apologist from whom I have just quoted, instead 
of condemning the Doshisha trustees, adds: “The prime 
fault rests with the Educational. Authorities. Their laws 
practically amount to a veto against all religious instruction. 
They deny to parents the privilege of having religious teach- 
ing included in their children’s course of study; for to tell a 
man that, if he chooses to send his son to a school where relig- 
ious instruction enters the curriculum, the lad will be liable 
to conscription, involving three years’ service in the ranks, 
at twenty, whereas, if there be no such subject in the cur- 
riculum, he will be safe from conscription until twenty-seven, 
and can then escape with a year’s modified service,—to con- 
demn a father to such a choice is virtually to deprive him 
altogether of the privilege of choosing. If the Educational 
Authorities condemn the Japanese people to face such cruel 
dilemmas, incidents like that of the Doshisha are inevitable ; 
and their effect upon the reputation of this country will be 
disastrous.” 

So far, I hear, no prospect of a return ~to the original 
status of the school has appeared. The American Board’s 
representative, recently arrived in Japan, may bring the 
question into the courts, but chiefly for the sake of “‘ record.” 
I do not predict the final issue of the affair. I write only of 
present indications. 

I shall be misunderstood, Jet me add in closing these com- 
ments upon Dr. Pettee’s review, if what I have said seems to 
be in general pessimistic about “the situation in Japan.” I 
am not a pessimist over the evolution of this interesting 
people. They are coming yearly more and more under the 
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control of the world’s civilization, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. They cannot be ‘made over” exactly after the 
pattern of any people of the West; but, as surely as the years 
pass, the Japanese are, in the main, to live the life of the 
West, to think our thoughts and to do like duties. They 
will give, and we shall receive from them; but far more they 
are to receive and will appropriate from us. [ see, there- 
fore, in Japan, notwithstanding such moods and acts as those 
of which I have been speaking, the coming triumph of pop- 
ular government, rational and Christian religion, and such 
moral sense as that dominant among the best of the peoples of 
the West. ‘The ancient order of things in Japan is in truth 
broken: all things are being made new; and none know this 
more clearly than most of those who are at the front, direct- 
ing the course this empire has been led to take. 


The Men who Lose, 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
If triumph’s easy smiles our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then: 
The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
The touchstone of true worth is not success ; 
There is a higher test,— 
Though fate may darkly frown, onward to press, 
And bravely do one’s best. 
— CG. Hf. Broadhurst. 


Use of the Voluntary in Worship. 


There is a custom, once prevalent in all our older churches, 
but now confined almost exclusively, I think, to our Episco- 
palian friends, of bowing the head as one enters one’s ac- 
customed place in church, and remaining a moment in silent 
prayer or meditation. Such a custom so easily becomes a 
mere form, perhaps even an affectation, that we Unitarians 
could hardly be induced to take kindly to it in our own 
churches; and yet, I confess, it seems to me to express just 
what the beginning of the hour’s worship should be,— the 
moment of pause, of silent composure of spirit, of natural 
transition, it may be, from the household cares left behind 
or the careless chat and laughter with friends along the way 
to the deeper, more spiritual mood of the real church service. 
This, I think, ought to be insisted upon. This is the natural 
and sane, consistent beginning of our service, if it has of it- 
self any deep, high significance. 

Now we have made provision for just this in our own ser- 
vice. We begin with a voluntary on the organ. Some 
people do not seem to realize that that voluntary is a part of 
our worship. They fancy that it is a sort of “promenade 
march” played to accompany - their dignified passage from 
the door to their seats; or they imagine it to be a sort of 
musical screen to cover over the murmur of their whispered 
conversations and the removal of their outer wraps,— some- 


thing, at any rate, intended merely to lead up to the real be- 


ginning of the service, in order that the start may not seem 
too abrupt and awkward. 

But that is all wrong. The service begins when the organ 
begins. It begins with a chance to think, with a chance to 
wait in silence in the deepening spirit of reverential service 
which is to dominate the hour. The organist realizes this 
when she selects music for her voluntary of a distinctively 
worshipful spirit,— not sombre and slow, necessarily,— full 
of musical sunshine and gladness, and sometimes of triumph 
and hearty cordiality of religious invitation, but, at any rate, 
of that sort of invitation which bids the spirit come up to the 
soul’s high places of thought and feeling, and breathe the 
mountain air of religious exaltation. The hour of worship 
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begins, I say, with the voluntary; and he comes late to 
church, he misses a part of his opportunity of worship, who 
straggles in only to the last chords of the voluntary, or pro- 
longs his conversations in his pew, in whisperings with his 
neighbor, until the doxology.— From the “ Beauty of Holi- 
ness,” by Rev, F. P. S. Lamb. 


Z 


The Pulpit. 


The Duty of Rediscovering the Truths of Vital 
Religion. 


BY REV. T. L. ELIOT. 


For he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
‘maker is God.— HEp. xi. Io. 


The early Unitarian Church of New England was emphati- 
cally a revolt from the Calvinistic scheme, which declared 
that the type of the human species is the lowest and most 
brutal member of it. When asked for a definition of human 
nature, the consistent Calvinist would point to one ‘totally 
depraved,” that man who left to himself showed up most 
utterly vile. We are now so accustomed to the alternate 
definition of human nature, that which seeks the highest 
specimen of the race as a type, and looks at the perfect 
man as the ideal of the race, that we forget the mental revo- 
lution involved, and the world change when Channing and 
his compeers began to vindicate human nature, asking for it, 
not the figment of a salvation by substitutes, a literal re-crea- 
tion, but salvation by the true development of each man’s 
own heavenly-endowed possibilities. From this ennobling 
view of man’s place in nature came forth the confidence that 
the universe of God calls on every man to grow into the 
Divine Image, declaring that, by obedience to the laws written 
in human nature itself and in the history of man, this growth 
is consummated, and that the crowning type and most per- 
fect exemplification of this truth is in the words and life of 
Sesus. 

Channing had rediscovered the dignity of human nature, 
and with that great discovery glowed and burned into men’s 
hearts a new method, a new principle of life. He found his 
fellow-beings sceptical, not only of others, not only of them- 
selves, but darkly doubting and disbelieving in the very ¢yfe 
of that part of creation called human. He saw that the very 
heart of Christianity was being left out. Salvation was being 
called something added to humanity; and, to his insight, . 
salvation or spiritual health meant something inherent in ~ 
humanity, to be brought forth, unfolded, and redeemed,—a 
life to be set agrowing. His method was an almost un- 
bounded faith in man as such, and in human society as such; 
and he reasoned, “Once get a man, however low or self-de- 
spairing, to believe in himself, and believe calmly in what God 
has laid away in the soul, and with this faith will come im- 
pulse, growth, spirituality, intellectual and moral sanity.” 
All that Jesus meant by Eternal Life. Need we say that 
this was but a deep revival of our Master’s faith in human 
nature, and of his method of salvation? A method nearly 
lost. 

I wish that it was in my power by any utterance to make 
these sublime truths living and concrete to any one now 
listening to me. I sometimes think that their very sub- 
limity is a cause that they fail to inspire so many minds. 
They are heard or read with the calmness and vacant emo- 
tion that men might give, were a scene displayed upon a 
stage bya polished actor, affording a theme for praise or 
dispraise, not of the substance of his tragedy, but of the _ 
mere representation of it, which is all that is real. In much 
the same way, and just so removed from the vital things of 
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our lives, do not most of us hold in view the amazing real-~ 


ities of a moral and spiritual universe? Not only so, but at 
times the sublimity of a theme seems to conceal its reality. 
As the dweller upon the distant plain, constantly seeing a 


girdle of mountains, from day to day accepts them for the, 


poetry of landscape or forgets them from very commonness 
of vision, so we look at the infinite heights of truth, or into 
the bewildering depth of world errors, with an average sense 
of their indefinite removal from the living springs of our 
thought and love. Would to God that a deeper sincerity, 
an “innocence of vision,” might be ours to-day,—that we 
might feel, as with the rush, the soft omnipotence of a new 
creation, some truth, some sublime, alluring truth, and go to 
welcome it with the eager love of a bridegroom to meet his 
bride! Why should we live, how can we live, so indifferent, 
so unsensitive to the presence of vast beneficences and warn- 
ings of laws, and the surrounding of our life by angels of 
surprise or allurement, whose hands veil and unveil an in- 
finite stage of being? Alas for that childish caprice which 
‘we suffer to take the place of the child’s first adoring won- 
der at flower or sunbeam or star, and alas for that in us 
which makes it possible for us to receive and look at the 
express jewel of truth as a common trite possession,— no 
priceless pearl, but a thing for indifferent, thankless accept- 
ance or neglect! © 
T anxiously inquire of myself by what benumbing process 
it is that the greatest moral issues find many of us so im- 
passive, that revolutions, immense changes in the mental 
standpoint of the world, take place, and thousands of intelli- 
. gent people heed them as lightly as they do sun spots or pass- 
ing clouds of the night. Can we partially explain it by the 
life habit of dulling the mind and conscience to parrot work, 
to ‘repetitions, until words without meaning are our creed? 
Or is it the penalty we pay for the unreasoning acceptance 
of knowledge, in the overlaying of what is called education, 
the blind acceptance of authority? Or, by the very law of 
spiritual growth, do we hold lightly what costs us nothing? 
Perhaps all of these may play a part in our ignorant wise- 
ness, but let me emphasize especially the last. If you have 
ever consciously felt the power of a great truth, is it not be- 
cause you have aid the price of it, through some toiling 
search or doubt, through some homeless wandering, “ dwell- 
ing in tents,” giving up the shelter of what once satisfied the 
mind, and exploring the dread and fascinating mystery of 
some personal experience ? 

Have you ever been startled, as by the deep voice of 
revelation, suddenly fixing some words which hitherto were 
only surface true, but which find you out unto conviction, 
and then you realized that what you once called the belief 
of that truth was only a make-believe? - Does not such an 
experience show us that the way we come upon the great 
truths of God and his universe has much to do with the 
issue they shall have in our lives? Zhe way we-come upon a 
truth. The specific gravity of a piece of fine timber is less 
than water, so that it floats on the river or sea. So the 
schoolmaster tells a class of boys: it is a truth, there is no 
more or less of it; but yonder, swimming from the ill-fated 
Mohegan, is a drowning man, one who has nearly swum him- 
self out to save his life, and he comes upon a pine plank, 
floating, which supports him seven hours. What does that 
truth of specific gravity mean to him? Yes, the method of 
our receiving a truth has infinite meaning. ‘There is a sense 
in which we must make discovery of it as if for the first time, 
and trust our life to it. There is a sense in which it takes 
us home after we have been homeless; and its shelter is what 
we have looked for and longed for as a grieved and sobbing 
child after a troubled dream holds his mother’s hand, nor 
will let it go through all the hours of that night. 

We Unitarians inherit a most sacred trust, a legacy of 
principles whose truth history is slowly but surely vindicat- 
ing,— principles which, thank Heaven, others are coming 
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upon, and whose auroral light only awaits an epoch of in- 


creased fidelity in ourselves, of sincerity in men’s minds, in 
order to have immense sweep and power. But, when we ask 
ourselves why the chariot wheels of Omnipotence delay, why 
what Seems so true and persuasive to our minds does not 
more swiftly displace the partialisms of the elder creed, an 
an$wer of the conscience is given which should humble and 
chasten us. We have indeed these vital truths as a literary 
possession, we wear the name that is associated with them, 
perhaps with pride, perhaps with shamefacedness; but what 
if Almighty God is waiting for us, for you and me, to dis- 
cover them more deeply in our personal experience, to 
ponder them until the fire burns, and to realize for ourselves, 
with all the forcefulness of an original revelation, their in- 
finite meaning and worth? 

Is it not one thing to have these truths — as statements, as 
philosophic principles, as pictures —and a world-wide other 
thing to have them vitally, and flowing like heart’s blood, 
passionately, through our nature? “To him that hath shall 
be given; but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
that which he seemeth to have.” If, then, as we must blush 
to think, there are lukewarm Unitarians, indorsers on paper 
of our own faith, who deny its substance by their tameness 
and silence and cold compliances, let us place the blame 
where surely it belongs, not upon the principles, not upon 
the zame, but upon the poverty of the experience of him who 
so weakly apprehends them. ~ Let it seem a rebuke of the 
Holy Spirit, a judgment upon us who are freeborn to this 
name and full heirs of all the promise which a prophet vision 
like Channing’s invoked, if these truths ever become common- 
place or have so little vitality that we have none of their life 
and light to spare. I invoke for us all a sought out experi- 
ence, in which, if possible, we may rediscover the faith, 
which now has our outward adherence, and feel the passion 


of its inner realities and revealing principles. We do not 
esteem them as we ought. We do not live near the great 
witnesses, nor keep the calendar of our saints. We do not, 


as we ought, follow upward, in their biographies, the story of 
men and women who have found peace and refuge in our 
Zion. Perhaps many of us, freeborn though we avow us to 
be, need to find how rich we are, by some experience of 
mental poverty, some experience of orphanage, some crisis 
of soul peril, like that which summons the passengers to 
leave a sinking ship and to value even a floating plank, cling- 
ing to it as their all of life and hope. Some such experience 
is reflected to us, feelingly, in the stories of our spiritual 
Father. It is renewed in the narratives of the men and 
women who are daily testifying in our churches, and some of 
which I have referred to, who reach out to us from what was 
a shipwrecked confidence toward the sublimer faiths of a 
spiritual religion. What an affecting thing it is to hear such 
an emancipated spirit sing and soar and nestle to its nest! 
And we, who: are “of the city, whose builder is God,” shall 
we not rejoice with them, tremblingly, and sanctify ourselves, 
that they may not zwzthout ws be made perfect? 


- Prayer. 


O God who art the light, the way, the truth, the life, in 
whom there is no darkness, error, vanity, nor death, the 
light without which there is darkness, the way without 
which there is wandering, the truth without which there is error, 
the life without which there is death: say, Lord, “ Let there 
be light,” and I shall see light, and eschew darkness; I 
shall see the way, and avoid wandering; I shall see the truth, 
and shun errot; I shall see life, and escape death. Illumi- 
nate, oh, illuminate my blind soul which sitteth in darkness 
and the shadow of death, and direct my feet in the way of 
peace. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


BY EDWARD EVERETrT HALE, D.D. 


As to the general course of preaching in New England in 
a century and a half, this is enough to say, that the preach- 
ing of the last half of the 
last century was very bad. 
‘The names of Edwards, 
Bellamy, Hopkins, and 
Emmons will recall to 
some of you the memory 
of great preachers. Of 
Edwards’s writings much 
is remembered ; and he is, 
whether men know it or 
not, the central figure in 
what is left of Orthodoxy 
to-day. But I do not be- 
lieve that in America there 
are five men who have 
read one word of either 
of the other three in the 
last ten years. 

I can speak of my own 
home, Boston, rather more 
definitely. For last win- 
ter I said, in public, in 
Boston, that no man could 
quote five words from the 
Boston pulpit of the last 
half of the last century, 
except perhaps from some 
of the patriotic sermons of 
Mayhew, before the Revo- 
lution. I repeated the 
statement in print, beg- 
ging anyone who recol- 
lected anything which the 
prominent preachers of 
that day said to write to 
me. And there was no 
such man or woman. 

This does not prove 
much. A sermon ought 
to be prepared for imme- 
diate effect. The back 
numbers can afford to be 
forgotten if the present 
number is up to date. 

In my youth I visited Mr. Cogswell, the first librarian of 
the great Astor Library. “This library, while I administer 
it, will receive every book it can get, on every subject, except 
sermons and novels,” he said. ‘Then he spoke very seriously 
and gratefully of sermons. He heard them with pleasure, 
he said. He read them with pleasure; but, he added,— and 
this is true,— a sermon is written for the day, for the week, if 
you please. Truth is eternal, and never changes. It is the 
business of the sermon to apply the eternal truth to the 
fickle fashion of the moment. That fashion changes like the 
clouds, and you cannot ask that the picture of a cumulus cloud 
in 1850 shall represent the cloud on the same hills in 1898. 


FROM A PAINTING 


On the whole, I accept Mr. Cogswell’s statement. On a 
fair computation there were preached last Sunday in the 
world about half a million sermons. Of course there were 
not so many preached on any day in the first century; but I 
think, it would be fair to say that in nearly two thousand 
years there have been preached, not indeed a thousand mill- 
ion sermons, but certainly a hundred million, beginning 
with the Sermon on the Mount, going forward with twenty 

more or less in the New 

Testament, then with a 

few we remember among 

the Fathers, a good many 
- of Luther’s which are not 
forgotten, and so on down. 

I do not believe, however, 

that as competent a body 

of men as those whom I 

address, if we should be 

shut up for the next week 
to attend to the matter, 
could recall one thousand 

out of the thousand mill- 

ion. ‘That is, of a million 

sermons, one makes some 
mark in history. 

I am quite clear that 
the preaching of New Eng- 
land was lifted definitely 
to a higher plane by 
the quality of the preach- 
ing of Buckminster and 
Channing in Boston. 
These young men were 
settled in two different 
Boston churches, early in 
the century. Buckminster 
died at the age of twenty- 
eight, Channing at the 
age of sixty-two, the first 
in the year 1812, the 
second in the year 1842. 
Buckminster was the min- 
ister under whom my 
mother grew up to wom- 
anhood. Channing I 
knew personally, as a boy 
of thirteen or a young 
man of twenty knows a 
highly respected leader in 
society, who is forty years 
his senior. 

: These two men were 
both profoundly religious men. Of Channing no one has 
any right conception who considers him chiefly as a theolo- 
gian or the founder of a denomination, or even as a phi- 
lanthropist. The first volume of his Life makes one of the 
most interesting pieces of religious biography extant, using 
the word “religious” in its highest and best sense. It is the 
life of a young man brought up under a brutal theology, who 
seeks God if haply he may find him, and who finds him. “Oh 
for a closer walk with God!*——this is his prayer; and that 
prayer is answered. Sucha man, with good intellectual train- 
ing, finds himself in a pulpit where his immediate predecessor 
had preached in the wooden habit of that day. Such a 
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man preaches in that pulpit what he feels himself. ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee, nearer to thee,” is his prayer, as it is his 
hope. And no man understands his power who does not 
see that it is higher power than his own, that he seeks the 
Holy Spirit, and gives himself to the sway and language of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I do not say that there had not been other men in the 
New England pulpit who sought this intimate walk with 
God. But I have a right to say that Channing’s proclama- 
tion of it was not based in the least on the authority of his 
position as a preacher, that he claimed nothing as if he were 
the oracle of the church. He spoke simply as one child of 
God speaking to other children of God; and — which is the 
important point—he spoke with an adequate sense of the 
position, of its dignity, of the necessity that in so speaking 
he should do his very best. There is no slighting of the 
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CHANNING’S BIRTHPLACE AT NEWPORT. 


method because the thing is all-important. And, without 
speaking in detail of Buckminster, who died long before I 
was born, I may say the same thing of him. The sermons 
of these two men were absolutely first-rate in method, in the 
care bestowed on them by the preachers, in the respect which 
the preachers had for their congregations. 

I rate this last point very highly in their work. I am dis- 
posed to think that before them such men as Chauncy, as 
Eliot, as Emmons, if you please, had a good deal of that 
arrogance which characterizes most of the English preachers 
in the English establishment to this day. I think that men 
preached down to the people. The absurdities of an apos- 
tolic succession, the laziness, if you please, of men settled in 
the ministry for life, took possession of them. However this 
may be, with Buckminster and Channing there was the square 
admission that the men and women to whom they spoke were 
their equals. In point of fact, there were many men in each 
of those congregations who, as history has gone on, have 
proved to be the equals of the preachers in the great ele- 
ments of character, which are the only elements worth con- 
sideration in such affairs. 

Sunday after Sunday, then, as long as Buckminster’s life 
lasted, and then as Channing was growing by a steady 
advance which it is most interesting to trace, men knew that, 
if they were in those churches, they were going to hear 
something careful, perhaps something learned, but, above all, 
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something abso- 
lutely true. Yes, 
Buckminster has 
the reputation of 
a rhetorician, of 
an orator, and 
he was both; 
but, at the same 
time, he never 
played with his 
subject, I think, 
and never fooled 
with his congre- 
gation. It was 
there Ss qiatad,.@; 
manly statement 
of the thing 
which is. 

Of which I 
speak at such 
length, because 
I know no other 
way to account 
for the evident 
upward lift of 
the pulpit of New England,— Calvinist or Arminian, Orthodox 
or Unitarian, Penal or Universalist, that makes no difference, 
—an upward lift which may be observed after the year 1810. 
From that time almost down to our time the best work of 
the pulpit may be ranked with the best literature of New 
England in other regards. I am sorry to say that in our 
own time it seems to me, perhaps because I am an old man, 
that fluency is rated too highly (it is, in fact, one of the most 
dangerous of gifts). The art of putting things has been 
studied to such purpose that men of very average ability can 
put things extremely well; and I doubt whether the sermons 
of the last twenty years are going to stand in the judgment 
with the sermons of the years between 1820 and 1850. Nor 
is this of any very great consequence: so the work is done, 
whether in one form of public statement or another, the 
good God and all angels perhaps do not care. 

Our friends who are not clergymen who hear me must 
remember that it is to preachers that I am speaking, and 
that if they listen they must take the risk of hearing what is 
said to preachers. Clearly, our business in the pulpit is to 
keep at its highest the standard of preaching. Let school- 
masters and ar- 
tists and journal- 
ists and other 
men of letters do 
the same. 

Now to speak 
of Channing in 
some little per- 
sonal detail. E 
think he was al- 
ways shy. All 
his contempora- 
ries in writing of 
him say that they 
were a little afraid 
of him in conver- 
sation. In fact, 
his conversation 
seems to have 
been at the best, 
as well it may 
have been, when 
he took the whole 
of it. And Dewey 
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Bellows’ and Clarke have all told me that, whenever they 
were with him, he did take the whole of it. I personally 
recollect him as a kind, gentle man, who seemed to me very 
old, who was very good to alittle boy sent to his house on 
an errand again and again, or going in of an evening, that 
he might escort his sister home. Of his manner as a 
speaker, I can only say that it carried 
simplicity, and I might say gentleness, 
to the very utmost. ‘This simplicity with 
him was intensely powerful. People sat 
wrapped in attention, though there were 
no fuss about the delivery, because they 
knew that what he said was so well 
worth hearing. But the effort to imitate 
it produced for twenty years a very disas- 
trous effect in New England. Younger. 
men made the mistake of supposing that 
the word “ plain”? meant unadorned or 
unillustrated ; and there came in a habit 
of pure abstract statement, as if a man 
were ashamed to speak of anything that 
eyes had seen. I remember perfectly, 


when I was a boy Of, say, nine years old, 
the astonishment which ran through the 
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I may say, in passing, that I remember the brother who, in 
looking back upon him, seems to have had the fewest gifts 
for preaching of any man I ever knew, told me, when I was a 
Senior in college and he was in the divinity school, that he 
was possessed of Channing’s secret. That is, he knew ex- 
actly what the length of sentences should be, how many 
nouns and how many adjectives, how many monosyllables 
and how many trisyllables. Alas! when he tried the secret 
on his congregation, it did not work the wonder ! 

To this single endeavor to hold only to the greatest topics, 
and to treat them in the best possible way, do we owe it that 
Channing’s sermons are as easily read now as they were 
read fifty years ago. I was tempted to copy a half-page from 
one of them in this discourse. I know I could do it with no 
chance of detection, but that you would feel that I was doing 
something better than my best, and you would rouse up from 
any lethargy which may have been induced by the circum- 
stances of the evening. ‘ Modern,” you would say, ‘“ singu- 


larly modern in treatment.” It is only modern as a 
new-born baby is modern. 
SELECTIONS. 


Society has hitherto employed its energy chiefly to punish 
crime. It is infinitely more important to prevent it, and this 
I say not for the sake of those alone on whom the criminal 
preys. I do not think only or chiefly of those who suffer from 
crime. I plead also, and plead more, for those who ‘perpe- 
trate it. In moments of clear, calm thought I feel more for 
the wrong-doer than for him who is wronged. In a case of 
theft, incomparably the most wretched man is he who steals, 
not he who isrobbed. The innocent are not wdone by acts 
of violence or fraud from which they suffer. They are inno- 
cent, though injured. They do not bear the brand of infa- 
mous crime, and no language can express the import of this 
distinction. When I visit the cell of a convict, and see a 
human being who has sunk beneath his race, who is cast out 
by his race, whose name cannot be pronounced in his home, 
or can be pronounced only to start a tear, who has forfeited 
the confidence of every friend, who has lost that spring of 
virtue and effort, the hope of esteem, whose conscience is bur- 
dened with irreparable guilt, who has hardened himself 
against the appeals of religion and love, here, here I see a 
Ruin. The man whom he has robbed or murdered, how 
much happier than he! What I want is not merely that 
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decorous congregation of Brattle Street, 


when George Putnam, a young man, 
spoke of a girl playing with her doll. 
The idea that the word “doll” could be 
brought into church was somewhat as if 
a man should go now into the more dis- 
gusting details of the dissecting-room. 
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society should protect itself against crime, but that it shall 
do all that it can to preserve its exposed members from 
crime, and so do for the sake of these as truly as for its own. 
It should not suffer human nature to fall so deeply, so terri- 
bly, if the ruin can be avoided. Society ought not to breed 
Monsters in its bosom. If it will not use its prosperity to 
save the ignorant and poor from the blackest vice, if it will 
even quicken vice by its selfishness and luxury, its worship of 
wealth, its scorn of human nature, then it must suffer, and 
deserves to suffer, from crime.—/7vom Channing’s Discourse 
on the Life and Character of the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman. 
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Virtue and intelligence are the great interests of a com- 
munity, including all others, and worth all others; and 
the noblest agency is that by which they are advanced. 
Now we apprehend that political power is not the most effect- 
ual instrument for their promotion, and accordingly we 
doubt whether government is the only or highest sphere for 
superior minds. Virtue, from its very 
nature, cannot be a product of what 
may be called the direct operation of 
government; that is, of legislation. 
Laws, may repress crime. Their office 
is to erect prisons for violence and 
fraud. But moral and religious worth, 
dignity of character, loftiness of senti- 
ment, all that makes man a blessing to 
himself and society, lies beyond their 
province. Virtue is of the soul, where 
laws cannot penetrate. Excellence is 
something too refined, spiritual, celes- 
tial, to be produced by the coarse ma- 
chinery of government. Human legis- 
lation addresses itself to self-love, and 
works by outward force. Its chief in- 
strument is punishment. It cannot 
touch the springs of virtuous feelings, 
of great and good deeds. Accordingly, 
rulers, with all their imagined omnipo- 
tence, do not dream of enjoining, by 
statute, philanthropy, gratitude, devout 
sentiment, magnanimity, and purity of 
thought. Virtue is too high a concern 
for government. It is an inspiration of 
God, not a creature of law; and the 
agents whom God chiefly honors in its 
promotion are those who, through ex- 
perience as well as meditation, have 
risen to generous conceptions of it, and 
who show it forth, not in empty eulogies, 
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but in the language 
of deep conviction and 
in lives of purity.— 
From Channing’s Es- 
say on the Life and 
Character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 


as 


Milton would prob- 
ably stand first among 
that class of Chris- 
tians, more numerous 
than is supposed, and, 
we hope, increasing, 
who are too jealous of 
the rights of the mind, 
and too dissatisfied 
with the clashing sys- 
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tems of the age. to attach themselves 
closely to any party; in whom the 
present improved state of theology has 
created a consciousness of defect 
rather than the triumph of acquisi- 
tion; who, however partial to their 
own creed, cannot persuade them- 
selves that it is the ultimate attain- 
ment of the human mind, and that 
distant ages will repeat its articles as 
reverently as the Catholics do the 
decrees of Trent; who contend earn- 
estly for free inquiry, not because all 
who inquire will think as they do, but 
because some at least may be expected 
to outstrip them, and to be guides to 
higher truth. With this nameless and 
spreading class we have strong sym- 
pathies. We want new light, and 
care not whence it comes. We want 
reformers worthy of the name, and we 
should rejoice in such a manifestation 
of Christianity as would throw all 
present systems into obscurity.— 
From Channing's Essay on the Char- 
acter and Writings of Milton. 


at 


. . . . . ‘S Ci 
I know not in history an individual so easily comprehended as 
Jesus Christ, for nothing is so intelligible as sincere, disinterested 
love.— From Lmitableness of Christ's Character. 
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Truth and duty may be hidden for ages; but they remain un- 
shaken as God’s throne: and when, in the course of his providence, 
they are made known to one or a few, they must be proclaimed, 
whoever may be opposed. ‘Truth, truth, is the hope of the world. 
Let it be spoken in kindness, but with power.— On Temperance. ‘ 
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their wives concerning public affairs. 
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Bismatck,* . 


For the benefit of the general reader, we 
May remark that these volumes contain 
neither a history of Germany for the last 
fifty years nor a collection of spicy anec- 
dotes. The German Boswell, Dr. Busch, has 
done his work: the historians will do the 
rest to make these reminiscences intelligible. 
In these volumes Prince Bismarck appears as 
the interpreter of the history in which he 
played so great a part.. He does not conde- 
scend even to notice the pageantry of royalty 
and the picturesque aspects of the great men 
who passed before him and the events in 
which they were actors. He takes for 
granted in his readers a knowledge of his 
own times and the history made in the proc- 
ess of moulding the German Empire. Al- 
though to a less extent than in the memoirs 
of Prince Talleyrand, we are still somewhat 
disappointed by the colorless confessions of 
this great political thinker and prince of 
modern statesmen. 

He does not, however, like Prince Talley- 
rand, apologize for his conduct, or color his 
memoirs in such a way as to present. himself 
in a more engaging attitude or in a more at- 
tractive light than the facts warrant. As the 
Panorama of German history moves before 


us, whenever his great figure appears upon 


the scene, he stands apart as an interpreter, 
and says, in effect, When these things hap- 
pened, I was present; and these were the 
exigencies which I faced, such and such were 
the men and women with whom I had to 
deal, and these are the motives which act- 
uated me. 

It cannot be said that Prince Bismarck 
Overpraises himself, or in any way exagger- 
ates the force of his character or the influence 
which he exerted. But, being a giant, he 
could not help noting the fact that some other 
personages, royal, diplomatic, or military, 
were less in stature than himself. Some 
times consciously, but often without inten- 
tion, he gives us the measure of those with 
whom he had to deal. As his beloved king 
and emperor, William I., moves before us, 
attended or followed by the Russian and 
Austrian emperors, the Queen of England, 
Frederick, his son and successor, with those 
who attended them, we have from the burly 
Statesman comments sometimes friendly, 
sometimes” cynical, sometimes brutal, but 
always frank and worthy of our attention, 
because they reveal to us the springs of his 
Own motives. Women in politics, no matter 
how exalted their station, how near to the 
Prussian throne, or what their relations to 
the German Empire, always excited him to 
antagonism. He liked best to deal with 
rulers and statesmen who did not consult 
Queen 
Victoria and her daughter seemed especially 
to excite his wrath, because, with all his 
friendship for men who spoke the English 
0 ae cle a wel Sa 
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language, he was intensely German in his 
sympathies and desires. His comment on 
the letter written by Queen Victoria to the 
Emperor William scarcely veils his suspicion 
that she‘had written, without regard to truth, 
that which might beguile the emperor and 
serve her purpose. 

Much light is thrown upon the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War and the events that 
followed by his frank revelation of the means 
he took to make war inevitable, and by his 
account of the measures taken by military 
men to reduce his active participation in the 
campaigns against Austria and France. He 
séems to chuckle over the fact that, in spite 
of the generals, he gained all the informa- 
tion he wanted for political purposes from 
the various German princes and the English 
correspondent, Russell. 

One curious result of the publication of this 
book is that, while Prince Bismarck, hating 
the Emperor Frederick, does not reduce him 
to a lower level in our esteem, he does with 
all his loyalty and love for Frederick’s 
father, the Emperor William, give us the im- 
pression that he was less masterful than we 
had thought. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can we, after reading these memoirs, 
accept the apotheosis of his grandson, Will- 
iam II:, and regard him as William the 
Great. : 


ENCYCLOPADIA oF SACRED THEOLOGY. 
By Abraham Kuyper, D.D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s: Sons.—The author of this ponderous 
volume, who has recently been lecturing in 
this country, is obviously a man of quite 
unusual versatility. In the introductory note 
by Prof. Warfield, he is said to be the leader 
and organizer of the anti-revolutiouary party 
in Holland, and editor of its daily paper, 
founder, developer, and defender of the Free 
University of Amsterdam, in which he is 
Professor of Dogmatics, editor of a weekly 
religious paper,—in short, ‘‘the most consid- 
erable figure in both political and ecclesias- 
tical Holland.’’ How a man with so many 
and diverse interests found time to prepare 
so bulky a treatise—for this stout volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages is but little more 
than one-third of the entire work—passes 
comprehension. The work is a mastodon in 
respect both of size and of relation to the 
present age. Writing frankly from the Cal- 
vinistic point of view,—pure Calvinism, not 
the mixed sort which Dr. Shedd justly con- 
demned,—Dr.-Kuyper expects that his work 
will seem foolishness to those who are not 


‘*in the palingenesis’’; and his anticipations 


will not prove vain. The ‘‘principium of 
theology’’ is the energetic will: of God in 
reference to the Cosmos, the product of 
which, as absolute self-objectification, is the 
Scripture, which is therefore itself identical 
with the divine Energy as a principium. In 
his view, therefore, the Scripture fills the 
place of the Christ in the new theology. 
Yet the authority of the Old Testament rests 
ultimately upon the authority of Christ, who 
testifies to the inspiration of its very words 
and letters; and to believe in Christ is to be 
in the palingenesis, or regeneration, wrought 
by the Spirit of God. One can but admire 
the thorough-going consistency of the author, 


even when we find him insisting that the 
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only true building of science is that reared 
by those who look at nature from the point 
of view of palingenesis, which depends upon 
acceptance of the corruption of human nature 
by the fall and complete ‘rejection of the 
doctrine of evolution in every shape and 
form. Yes, the book is a mastodon, —the 
product of an extinct epoch of thought; and, 
while many of its philosophical discussions 
are extremely acute,—the best things in the 
book, -by the way, are in the clientage of the 
doctrine of evolution which the author re- 
jects, —the book as a whole will be of inter- 
est mainly to theological palzontologists. 


MopERN Poutricat INstTiTuTIoNns. By 
Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., President of 
the American Social Science Association. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—The fact that 
Mr. Baldwin was formerly president of the 
American Bar Association sufficiently indi- 
cates his legal standing and the demand 
which he has a right to make on our most 
serious attention. He is always at his best, 
in this volume, where his subject is narrow- 
est and most concrete. His first and most 
ambitious paper, ‘‘The Centenary of Mod- 
em Government,’’ does not impress us as 
being well articulated; while it is too man- 
ifestly dominated by an inclination to **claim 
everything’’ for the United States. That on 
“‘The First Century, and Changes in our 
State Constitutions, ’’ is much better; and it 
may well be read in conjunction with Mr. 
Thorpe’s chapters on the same subject in his 
recent ‘‘Constitutional History of the United 
States.’’ ‘‘Absolute Power, an American 
Institution,’’ is mainly an exhibition of the 
development of executive power. The con- 
clusion is that, the greater the responsibility, 
the greater the caution: the more gigantic 
the power, the Jess likely the President to 
use it like a giant,—an optimistic doctrine, 
if not quite a convincing one. It is pretty 
certain, however, that, if President McKin- 
ley had been obliged to ‘‘take the responsi- 
bility’’ of war with Spain, there would have 
been no war. Other important subjects are 
“‘The Examination of Accused Persons in 
Criminal Processes,’? ‘‘Freedom of Incor- 
poration,’’ ‘‘The Recognition of Habitual 
Criminals as a Class to be treated by them- 
selves.’’ Last of all, we have an article on 
‘‘The Monroe Doctrine,’’ ardent in its de- 
fence and for its extension, but within a 
few weeks too soon to be tested by the 
grim humor of the situation, when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which was vaunted so piously 
a few years ago, is now treated with absolute 
contempt, the taking of the Philippines 
being, of course, a subversion of its funda- 
mental principle. If Europe must keep out 
of our back yard, we are bound to keep out 
of hers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: Tum Works oF 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In thirteen volumes. Vol. 
VIII. The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most 
Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Esq. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers.—The biographical introduction to 
The Newcomes shows the atmo8phere of that 
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wonderful book to have been also that in 
which Thackeray spent his younger days. 
While Col. Newcome, Ethel, Pendennis, 
Clive, and the rest-are not portraits of real 
persons, they are sketches drawn from affec- 
tionate memories in a real person’s life. 
When, at the end of the book, Thackeray 
speaks of his characters fading away into 
‘Fable Land,’’ we share his wonderment. 
He says: ‘‘I hardly know whether they are 
not true, whether they do not live near us 
somewhere. They were alive, and I heard 
their voices, but five minutes since was 
touched by their grief; and have we parted 
with them here on a sudden, and without so 
much as a shake of the hand?’’ As persons, 
they were unreal. As types of classes whom 
Thackeray had known, they were more real 
than most living men and women are. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introduction makes it very evident 
why, to both Thackeray and his readers, it 
was hard to believe that his novel was not a 
record of the life of individuals. His asso- 
ciations with Charterhouse were such that he 
might have written stories of real life in the 
same strain of sentiment and with charac- 
ters similar to those which charm us in Zhe 
Newcomes. 


THe Rep Axe. By S. R. Crockett. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.— Mr. Zangwill’s 
saying that one may ‘‘go up like a Crockett 
and come down like a Stickit’’ may serve 
admirably for a witticism; but its implica- 
tion is not sustained by Mr. Crockett’s latest 
novel. It is true that he has chosen here to 
do something different from the work which 
made his reputation, and, instead of the 
canny Scots of the Galloway Hills, drawn 
with gentle yet shrewd humor and a certain 
unaffected pathos, we have savage feudal 
lords and romantic princesses, whose foot- 
steps might all be traced by the blood shed 
on their account. Mr. Crockett has tried to 
write a stirring, semi-historical romance, 
full of color and movement. In this he has 
succeeded; and no one whose sensibilities 
permit the reading of the first two chapters, 
with their incredibly horrible details, can 
afterward put aside the book without know- 
ing how it ends. This is one test, at least, 
of the tale of romantic adventure,—that it 
shall hold the interest. In parts of the book 
the Mr. Crockett of the Scotch stories is 
hardly to be recognized; but his hand is 
especially evident in such chapters as de- 
scribe the loneliness of the boy shunned by 
his playmates as the son of the dreaded 
Hereditary Executioner of the Wolfmark, 
and again in the delicacy and nobility of the 
love scenes and in the drawing of Helene 
from first to last. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, AND OTHER 
SToRIES FOR Boys AND GirLs. By F. An- 
stey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Anstey’s talent is by no means 
wasted when he employs it for the delight of 
small boys and girls; and this collection of 
seven tales, most, if not all, of which have 
already appeared in magazines, will be found 
exceptionally interesting by those for whom 
it is intended. The ridicule which boasting 
brings upon the boy who ‘‘plays Indian,’’ 
the deserved punishment of the little preach- 
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ing prig in the second story, and the folly of 
the boy who liked practical jokes so much 
that he took a clown for his most intimate 
friend may incidentally teach lessons better 
than direct instruction could; and the stories 
are all good reading besides, even for the 
older generation. 


Prerrs Ar PropLe. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.— Anne Warrington Witherup is an 
up-to-date reporter, whose personal talent 
and unlimited resources enable her to obtain 
interviews with famous people; and these 
chapters record her impressions and experi- 
ences. Nansen, the Emperor William, Kip- 
ling, Zola, Sir Henry Irving, and half a 
dozen others talk freely of themselves, their 
ambitions, attainments, and personal tastes, 
to the enterprising American. The quality 
of Mr. Bangs’s humor is well known, and 
the hits on certain characteristics of the pub- 
lic men he has chosen for his victims will 
doubtless be generally appreciated. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Brste. By Rev. A. W. Hitchcock. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.—This is not a 
catechism on the Bible, as the title might 
lead one to expect. The questions are only 
the chapter headings. It is a very simple 
little handbook, for the use of classes desir- 
ing elementary knowledge of the history of 
the Bible. It is written in a thoroughly lib- 
eral and scholarly spirit, but hardly adds 
anything to the existing available literature 
on the subject. 


The Magazines. 


In the January number of the /zternational 
Journal of Ethics, Prof. T. J. Lawrence dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Tsar’s Rescript.’’ He holds 
that, while immediate general disarmament 
is impracticable, a further increase of arma- 
ment may be prevented. ‘The tsar’s letter is 
praised as one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments of the present century. In ‘‘Cosmo- 
politan Duties’? Prof. MacCunn pleads for 
a larger ethical sense, passing the bounds of 
national patriotism, and including the inter- 
ests of the world. Mr. Dickinson S. Miller 
discusses Prof. James’s ‘‘The Will to Be- 
lieve,’’ and sets over against it ‘‘The Duty 
to Doubt.’’ Prof. J. S. Mackenzie meditates 
upon ‘‘The Idea of Progress’’ with the con- 
viction that, on the whole, we may ‘‘retain 
our belief in the feasibility of human prog- 
ress.’’ ‘‘Only we must not suppose it will 
come of itself.’’ Prof. Frank Chapman 
Sharp presents ‘‘Some Aims of Moral Educa- 
tion.’’ Among these he reckons the highest 
ideals of theism. There is a discussion con- 
cerning Mr. Mellone’s recent book, followed 
by many excellent book reviews. 


The New Year’s issue of Harfer’s con- 
tains contributions to political criticism, 
estimates of men and events, and interesting 
descriptions of regions of the world that have 
lately been brought into prominent notice. 
Among the most prominent features are ‘‘ Bis- 
marck, the Man and the Statesman, ’’ a study 
of the ‘‘Iron Chancellor,’’ based on his 
autobiography, by Charlton T. Lewis, who 
gives a rational estimate of the illustrious 
statesman. There appear, also, the first 
instalment of a serial by William Dean 
Howells, entitled ‘‘Their Silver Wedding 
Journey,’’ and stories by Mary E. Wilkins 
and Ruth McEnery Stuart, the former a New 
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THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 


FOR 1899 


will be published January 1, all lists being corrected as 
nearly as possible to that date. een ip 

The Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, as: 
sociations, and conferences, and the usual denominational 
information. te 

Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. Packages of ten or more 15 cents a copy. 

Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOVE DOES IT ALL 
NK “LIFE” STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr: Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 
No one who 
takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 
absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
rise from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


“It is a lovely thing ... the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.”— 
John W, Chadwick. 


“One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
written. Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.”—Christian Register. 

“Tt is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world.”—S#. Paul Despatch. 

Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, 50 cents ; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 
cents. 


*,# For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


79 Milk Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


y 


HYMNS. (Cust Published.) 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


No better gift books than the above, “Hymns” 
and “Poems” being especially adapted for the 
holiday season, ‘Light on the Cloud” for time 
of bereavement and sorrow. : 


For'sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 ConGREss St., Boston, 
104 East 20TH St., NEw York. 


— 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProrarP CHUNDER MozoompDarR. With 
Portrait and Biographical .Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


England tale and the latter an amusing 
sketch of plantation life. Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart writes well of ‘‘Brother Jona- 
than’s Colonies’’; and, in ‘‘A Glimpse at 
Nubia, miscalled the Soudan,’’ Capt. 
T. C. S. Speedy gives an interesting de- 
scription of that region of Central Africa 
that has been brought into such prominent 
notice by the destruction of the Mahdist 
army, and the rivalry between France and 
England at Fashoda. 


The Adlantic Monthly for January is packed 
with good reading; and the quality ot the 
articles is more evident because the reader is 
undistracted by illustrations, which may or 
may not illustrate. President Eliot’s com- 
parison between the constructive and destruc- 
tive energies of our government is an urgent 
and convincing plea for the same forceful 
interest in our normal activities in time of 
peace that has been shown in war. The 
fresh, incisive comments of Dean Briggs on 
“‘Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen’’ ought to 
be widely read, as indeed they will be, but 
chiefly, perhaps, by those who are now bring- 
ing up in their homes the boys who will make 
up the college classes a dozen years from 
now or less. Mrs. Howe’s reminiscences 
give an interesting picture of her home life 
in New York as a young girl. Hugo Miin- 
_ sterberg contributes a strong essay on ‘‘Psy- 
chology and Mysticism,’’ showing how easily 
the truth of science and the truth of life are 
clouded by the illusions of mysticism... The 
short stories are by Charles W. Chesnutt and 
Madge Sutherland Clarke, both good; while 
other articles, including the short essays of 
the Contributors’ Club, are all deserving of 
special mention. 


: It is not yet too late for a notice of the 
_ “*End-year Number’’ of Poet-ZLore,—a num- 
ber which completes the tenth volume of the 
magazine, and indicates, again, the fidelity 
of the editors to the high ideals with which 
they began its publication. The leading 
article is a reprint from the rare original of 
“A Night in a Cathedral,’? by William 
_ Morris, written with the effect of a personal 
_ teyelation. <A feature of Poet-Zore for which 
its readers have especial reason to be grateful 

is its introduction into English of marked 
successes and original ventures in foreign 
literary art. Hauptmann’s ‘‘Sunken Bell?’ 
appeared here, and the curious Japanese story 
adapted by Kinnosuki. In the present num- 
_ ber ‘A Golden Wedding’’—a striking story 
_ from the French of Edouard Rod—is trans- 
_ lated; and among the promises for the new 
year are the latest prose play of Sudermann, 
the latest work of Maeterlinck, the best short 
Story of Drachmann, and Bjérnson’s first 
Story. William Sloane Kennedy, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., and Prof. Von Klenze are among 
the writers represented in the current number. 
The departments of ‘‘Reviews’’ and of 
“Notes and News’’ are finely managed, and 
_ always contain much that is new and inter- 
esting. : 


Literary Notes. 


Rey. C. W. Wendte’s unique and useful 
little holiday book, Zhe Student's Diary, is 
On Sale at the various Unitarian Book-rooms, 
With a new calendar for 1899, and at a re- 
duced price. 


The New Year’s Ladies’ Home Journal 

‘Rives assurance of a purpose to make that]. 

Magazine more useful and helpful, and 

stronger in its literary and artistic features, 

_ during 1899, than ever before. It contains 

a number of practical articles, besides a score 
features of lighter interest. ; 


The Woman’s Home Companion offers $200 
‘prizes of $100, $60, and $40 for the three 
st short stories submitted before March 1. 


“necessary technique of reading a real course 


Ls 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELuts, 
Publisher, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
t 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap CHUNDER 


fetes ae ; 
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The competition is‘open to all: the only 
requirements are that all stories entered for 
the prize keep within the twenty-five hundred 
word limit, and be addressed ‘‘ Prize Compe- 
tition, Woman’s Home Companion, Spring- 
field, Ohio,’ 


The favor with which ‘‘The- Stepping- 
stones to Literature Series of Readers’’ (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.) is being received makes 
a tale of remarkable success. Yet there is 
a unique characteristic which makes their 
popularity not altogether surprising. They 
have the sincere literary atmosphere from 
start to finish, and they combine with the 


Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas Society, 
The King’s Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, want funds 
to carry on their work this 
winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ or 
carpet. for the Sunday-school, 
or possibly the question of 
paying off the church debt is 
troubling you. We have a plan 
for making more people read 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
at the same time providing 
money for any of these ob- 
jects. Write to us and we will 
tell you how to do it. 


in literature. The early volumes seek to 
create the beginning of a literary judgment; 
and, after the later volumes, which make 
wide excursions into the world’s best writ- 
ing, are finished, the pupil knows what liter- 
ature means. 


Books Received. 


; Privately Printed. 
A Narrative History of the Town of Cohasset. 
E. Victor Bigelow. 

From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
Doomsday. re AS a2 Hemenway. 50 cents. 
Impressions. y Lilla Cabot Perry. 1.25. 

... Krom Frank H. Sprague, Wollaston, Mass, 
Spiritual Consciousness. By I’. H. Sprague. 
3 From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Bird-world. By J. H. Stickney. Assisted by Ralph 


By 


offmann. The Curtis Publishing Company 
itsch ichte. t rh - fi 
es eclia! (Geaig te Selec ed by Hermann Mueller Philadelphia, Pa. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Bound Volumes of Scribner’s Magazine for 1808. 


Mr. Slicers Book. 


The Great Affirmations of Religion. 


A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 


By Rev. THomas R. 
SLICER, Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 12mo, §1. 50. 


Mr. Slicer here offers a volume containing what he regards as state- 


ments now greatly needed concerning the cardinal points of religion. 
His book sets forth those views which, in his judgment, the scientific 
thought and the profoundest spiritual conceptions of the time affirm about 
God, Man, the relation between God and Man, Jesus Christ, Life, and 
Immortality. The strong conviction of the writer cannot fail to impress 
the reader, and to uplift his thoughts and deepen his sense of the greatest 
and simplest religious facts. 


Sold by all Booksellers.. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron; 11 East 17TH St., NEw YorK, 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 


With a Picture of Dr. Miles. Price 50 Cents. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorarp CHUNDER 
MozoomnpaR, Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN Book-rooMs, 


Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The Dome. 


Hoar Frost. 


The tires were two of Saturn’s rings; 

The slender spokes and the shining springs 
Were of twisted moonbeams; the handle-bar 
Wasa single ray from the nearest star ; 

And the saddle was cut from a sunset cloud. 


Doffing his snowy cap to the crows, 

A rosy cherub, alert and gay, 

Wheeled swiftly off down the Milky Way; 

‘And the dust that arose, so soft and white, 

Sparkled thick on the fields in the morning light. 
— Mabelle P. Clapp. 


For the Christian Register. 
Lorena’s Adventure. 


BY HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 


Everybody knew that the Clemenceaus 
were very grand folk. They moved into the 
big house across the bayou, with a host of 
servants and many fine things, the like of 
which had never before been seen in the 
little village. Lorena, who lived in the 
little house opposite the boat-landing, used 
to watch Adela Clemenceau’s comings and 
goings with secret envy: it was not the ser- 
vants, not the carriages that she coveted, but 
the red kid shoes and the lovely crimson sash 
that Adela wore over her white, beruffled 
dresses. 

‘‘If you had a sash rib’n an’ red shoes, 
you’d look pint blank like Adeler,’’ poor, 
foolish Mammy declared. ‘‘You’n her is 
like as two peas!”’ 

Which was not true; for Adela was very, 
very pretty, and Lorena had a, round, rosy, 
freckled face and a snub nose. But she was 
good-tempered, and, in the main, a well- 
behaved, lovable little girl. 

The new family had not been long estab- 
lished when Adela took the fever, which was 
common enough among bayou folk; but it 
went very hard with the little stranger. As 
soon as she was able to be moved, the Clem- 
menceaus decided to leave the bayou house 
forever on account of the unhealthy climate. 

One day shortly before she left, Adela sent 
her nurse over to the boat-house with a part- 
ing gift to Lorena,—a beautiful new crimson 
sash exactly like the one she used to wear! 
Of course, Lorena was very happy, but she 
wished more than ever for a pair of shoes to 
match. She did not ask her mother for 
them, but began diligently to work for extra 
pennies, all of which she saved carefully. 

On the very day that she changed all her 
pennies for a half-dollar, Mammy’s pretty 
spotted calf fell into the bayou, and was 
drowned; and Lorena felt so sorry for poor 
Mammy that she at once determined to save 
the money toward buying another calf. Of 
course, fifty cents wouldn’t do it; but it 
would help. Her Aunt Em, who lived on a 
farm two miles away, owned a-calf exactly 
like poor Suky, which she had offered to the 
village butcher for $3. Perhaps she would let 
Lorena have it for her brood of Bantams and 
the fifty cents to boot. Anyway, she would 
go to see her aunt while the good impulse 
lasted. 

Lorena started off the very next morning 
bright and early. The road was so hot and 
dusty that she was obliged to take the wood- 
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path, regretting very much that so few people 
would see and admire her pretty sash. She 
walked along very slowly, sometimes leaving 
the path to gather flowers, and again to walk 
on the mossy brook-bank, and watch the 
little minnows skimming about over the 
pebbles. At the edge of a little, cleared 
space, she came upon a boy busily at work 
over a queer wire cage. He looked up as 
she passed, and said :— 

‘“Hello! Who are you?’’ 

She knew at a glance that he was one of 
the Leaming boys, just home from school for 
the summer vacation; and she wished to 
impress him with a due sense of her grand- 


eur. So she answered, ‘‘I am Adela Clem- 
enceau.’’ 
Maurice Leaming dropped the rope he 


held, and looked her over critically, then 
broke into a long, resounding laugh. 

“‘So, ho!l’’ he said, throwing the noose 
of the rope about her shoulders. ‘‘I’m not 
as green as I look.’’ As he spoke, he 
slipped the noose dexterously around her 
waist. 

‘‘Let me go!’’ she said, growing very red 
with the consciousness of her mistake. 

‘‘Qh, you'll tell Mr. Clemenceau, won’t 
you?’’ he said, mimicking her voice and 
laughing loudly. ‘‘If you’re Adela Clem- 
enceau, of Course you’re lost and don’t 
know the way back. So I’ll keep you from 
straying further. ’’ 

He slipped the noose close about her, and 
tied a very tight knot at one end, and fas- 
tened the other end to a stout branch above 
her head, then resumed his work cheerfully. 
He was coupling a drop-gate with a big, 
wire trap, which was firmly fixed to the 
ground by pegs and iron rings. Two little 
steel springs were fixed to the corner to 
secure the door when it fell. 

‘Old Purdy’s tame performing bear got 
out last night, and he offers $10 to anybody 
that takes him alive,’’ he explained, as he 
worked away. ‘‘I’m in hopes he will walk 
in here after this pot of honey, do you see? 
Then I’ll have two prisoners in one day,’’ he 
added, laughing. ‘*How much do you sup- 
pose Mr. Clemenceau will pay me for you ee 

‘‘T was fooling,’’ she admitted humbly. 
‘‘Please let me go now. You’ve no right 
to keep me here.’’ 

‘¢Haven’t I, though? Do you know what 
it means to take other people’s names? It is 
a prison offence. If I wanted to get you into 
trouble, I’d just walk you down to the 
judge’s office in the village; and he’d put 
you in prison in a jiffy.’’ : 

Lorena turned very white under the healthy 
tan of her skin: she had to try very hard 
to keep from crying, but her pride sustained 
her bravely. 

Presently the echo of a farm-horn rang 
through the wood. 


‘‘That’s Jim!’’ he cried, jumping up. 
‘*T bet he’s tracked the bear!’’ He dropped 
his tools, and started off hurriedly, but 


looked back from the edge of the clearing. 
‘‘Tf you scream, you know what will hap- 
pen,’’ he said, putting on a very long face: 
‘‘the first one that finds you will put you in 
prison. ’’ 

The minutes went by very slowly, and 
Maurice did not retum. She did not know 
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that his brother Jim had discovered what he 
thought to be fresh bear-tracks in the sor- 
ghum-field, and that he had made ready for 
the chase. They had set off immediately 
with the dogs, 

The story of the bear did not frighten her 
seriously; for she had often seen Purdy’s 
bear in its cage, and Purdy had told her 
grandfather that it was very good-natured. 
Still, she did not like the thought of meet- 
ing it while she was a prisoner. It occurred 
suddenly to her to set the trap to catch it, 
in case it strayed that way. F 

She had observed Maurice’s work very 
closely; and, although she did not under- 
stand the spring fastenings, she found that 
she could attach the long piece of wire to 
one end of the trap and hold the other her- 
self. She tried the drop several times, to 
make sure it would fall. Then she placed 
the pot of honey inside, and, fastening the 
wire to the rope around her waist, climbed 
into the tree. It was not a very big tree; 
and the branches were so low that she man- 
aged to find a very comfortable seat among 
the thick green shadows. Now there was 
nothing to do but to wait patiently for 
Maurice’s return. How long the time was! 
The sun sailed slowly toward the west, and 
the shadows grew deep and cool. Still he 
did not come. Once she heard the report of 
a gun in the distance; and at last, some 
time after, she heard the sound of Maurice’s 
approaching footsteps. He walked very 
slowly, crackling the bushes noisily; and 
presently she saw his dark coat between the 
leaves. He paused, evidently to look for 
her. Then he parted the branches; and she 
saw that it was not Maurice, but—the grizzly 
bear! 

He looked so very large and wild, stand- 
ing so near her, that Lorena’s heart began to 
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You Going 
To California? 


The Santa Fé Route gives the 
best and speediest service. 
The California Limited from 
Chicago provides every com- 
fort known in modern railway 
travel. 

The daily fast California Ex- 
press carries Pullman and 
Tourist Sleepers and free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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beat very fast indeed; and she tried to hold 


hiding-place. But there was no fear of that. 


He smelled the honey, and made straight for|clean dollar-bills, which both Maurice and 


the trap. What if it wouldn’t work! 

He put his nose against the steel trap, and 
sniffed suspiciously; but it did not frighten 
him, for he puttered about until he found the 
door, and walked in, and immediately thrust 
one paw into the pot. Lorena gave one 
sharp, little jerk that brought the door down 
with a snap, as the steel springs caught in 
the fastenings, Bruin turned his head, but, 
seeing no one, sat down in peace to finish his 
meal; and, when the pot was empty, he 
curled himself up and went to sleep. He 
was used to all manner of cages, and this one 
was particularly comfortable. 

A little before sundown a boy dashed 
through the bushes with a loud ‘‘Halloo!’’ 
It must be said, in justice to Maurice, that 
he had entirely forgotten Lorena, until he 
was miles away across “the lowlands; and, 
when it crossed his mind, he set out for 
home immediately. 

He stopped at the brook-crossing with a cry 
of amazement. Instead of a little girl, he 
found a caged bear, which he and Jim had 
chased all over the lowlands to find. Of 
course, some one had set the trap in his ab- 
sence, and also released the child. He felt 
greatly relieved at the thought; for, in spite 
of old Purdy’s assurance of the bear’s harm- 
lessness, he trembled to think of what might 
have happened to the little prisoner, had the 
bear found her there alone. - 

**Oh, won’t you please let me go now?’’ 
said a tired little voice from somewhere 
above him. 

Looking up, he saw the anxious little 
face peering through the branches. 

“*My stars alive!’’ he cried. ‘‘You up 
there! Oh, say, I’m awful sorry, truly! 
Jump right down: I’ll catch you.’’ 

Just as Lorena slid through his strong arms, 


_ the bear woke up, and began to examine his 


curious quarters. 

Maurice dropped on his knees beside the 
trap, to examine his fastenings. ‘Who set 
the trap?’’ he asked. 

**T did,’’ she answered timidly. 

**Vou? Oh, say, that’s an 
stretcher!’’ 

**Oh, but truly, truly I did!’’ she repeated 
so earnestiy that Maurice believed her. 

**You splendid little brick !’’ he exclaimed 
delightedly. ‘‘You’re worth a dozen Clem- 
menceaus! Say, you’re just as good as any 
boy I know!’’ (which, as any boy knows, is 
the acme of praise). ‘‘You deserve every 
penny of the reward, too!’’ 

“‘Oh, but you made the trap,’’ she ob- 
jected, reddening with pleasure. 

**Pooh! that’s nothing! Anybody could 
make atrap. It was you that caught the bear. 


awful 


_If you had been scared like other girls, good- 
hess knows what would have happened!’’ 


Maurice persuaded her to go home with 
him, just across the meadows; and he told 
the story to his father, who looked very 
grave indeed, but said nothing just then. 


_ He took her home in his road-cart, and told 
her mother the whole story; and she gener- 


ously forgave Maurice, in the joy of seeing 
Lorena safely home after her peril. 
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The next day Maurice and his father|He looked at me a moment, and said se- 
her breath for fear he would discover her| brought old Purdy to see Lorena;~and before | verely :— 


they left he presented her with ten crisp, 


his father declared well won. 


- 


Painted by Dorothy. 


Peter Paul Rubens, and you, Watteau, 
Masters of art as I know you are, 

Look at this picture I proudly shew, 
“Painted by Dorothy for papa!” 


A woodland scene, if I understand 
The gorgeous colors and rich design; 

Paint applied with a generous hand; 
Genius apparent in every line! 


What! do you say that the trees are blue, 

With gamboge branches and trunks of green? 
Grass is not often of crimson hue, 

And purple roses are seldom seen? 


Peter Paul Rubens, and you, Watteau, 
Have you seen all to be seen by man?. 

Forests and flowers perchance may grow 
Just as she’s painted them—in Japan! 


Back to your hiding-place, jealous men ! 
Mine is a pleasure you cannot mar: 
This is a picture beyond your ken, 
Painted by Dorothy for papa. 
—E xchange... 


A Parrot Story. 


i 


The family of a professional man owns 
a parrot of such precocity, wit, and enter- 
prise that there often is some doubt as to 
whether the family owns the parrot or the 
parrot owns the family. On Christmas Day 
all the members of the household where this 
bird holds forth, with some relatives and 
guests, partook of a late breakfast, and after- 
ward went into the parlors, where gifts were 
distributed, with the ustal merriment and 
chatter. This started the parrot, and all day 
long it made more noise than a sewing so- 
ciety. This was amusing at first, but became 
monotonous as the hours passed; and, at 
last, after vain efforts to quiet the bird by 
expostulation, its master took it from the 
cage, and cuffed its head severely. This had 
often proved sufficient as a means of disci- 
pline; but the master of the house fled in 
terror when the parrot, cocking his head on 


_|one side, exclaimed in falsetto, ‘*Thank you 


so much: that is exacily what I needed!’’ 
The bird evidently had stored up the expres- 
sions of the morning. —Rochester Democrat. 


Why He didn’t enlist. 


“*T came pretty near having some military 
experience once,’’ said Rev. W. E. Barton 
the other day. ‘‘Gen. Custer and his troops 
every spring and fall passed by the town in 
the West where I used to live. They spent 
the winters in Louisiana and their summers 
in the Black Hills. When I was thirteen 
years old, these troops camped about seven 
miles from my home, and word went about 
that Gen. Custer wanted a boy to enlist as 
a drummer. I was just about the proper age, 
and I wanted to go. I knew a little bit 
about beating a drum, so I asked my father 
to allow me to enlist. 

** *Ves,’ he said dryly, ‘if you want to.” 

**T made some little preparations, such- as 
BY thought necessary, and then went to my 
father to get him to take me to Gen. Custer. 


“**When, I said you might enlist, I 
thought you had sense enough not to. But, 
since you have not as much sense as I 
thought you had, you are not fit to enlist.’ 

“So I didn’t join the army.’’—Zwxchange. 


“I wish I was twins,’? said Willy. 
‘‘Why?’’ ‘*Because then I’d send the other 
half of me to school, and this half would go 
fishing. ’’— Mayflower. 


Uncle Frank: ‘‘Well, Willie, what did 
you see at the circus to-day?’ Willie (who 
was especially pleased with the Shetland 
ponies) : ‘‘Lots and lots of things; but the 
best were the condensed horses. ’”’ 


The church was beautifully decorated with 
sweet spring flowers, and the air was heavy 
with their fragrance. As the service was 
about to begin, small Kitty pulled her 
mother’s sleeve, ‘‘Oh, don’t it smell sol- 
emn?’’ 


The first book which Eugene Field had 
printed was ‘‘The Tribune Primer,’’ pub- 
lished in Denver in 1882. It was composed 
of short lessons in different lines of study. 
There are said to be not more than seven or 
eight copies of the book now in existence. 
This is a specimen paragraph from the les- 
son in ‘‘mental arithmetic’’: ‘‘If you have 
Five Cucumbers, and eat Three, what will 
you have left? Two. No: you are wrong. 
You will have more than that. You will 
have Colic enough to double you up in a 
Bow Knot for Six Hours. You may go to 
the foot of the Class. ’’ 


Nervous Exhaustion 


is relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Take no Sade te 


x Artificial Human Eyes 
= Andrew, LLOY Dace. 


323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 


ESCAPED THE BLIZZARD. 

Settlers from the North in Highland Springs, the 
elevated Health Resort and pleasant suburb of Richmond, 
Va., have secured health and comfort in a mild climate 
free from blizzards. Do likewise. Write for particulars. 

E.S. Reap, HiGHLAND Sprincs, VA. 
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Good News. 


New Year’s Morning. 


Only a night from old to new! 

Only a night, and so much wrought! 

The Old Year’s heart all weary grew, 

But said, ‘‘ The New Year rest has brought.” . 
The Old Year’s heart was full of greed. 
With selfishness it longed and ached, 

And cried: “TI have not half I need. 

My thirst is bitter and unslaked ; 

But to the New Year's generous hand 

All gifts in plenty shall return. 

True loving it shall understand. 

By all my failures it shall learn. 

I have been reckless: it shall be 

Quiet and calm and pure of life. 

I was a slave: it shall go free, 

And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 
Always a night frem old to new! 

Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Mom of a festival to keep. 

All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confession and resolve and prayer ; 

All days are sacred days to wake 

New gladness in the sunny air. 

Only a night from old to new, 

Only a sleep from night to morn. 

The new is but the old come true. 

Each sunrise sees a new year born. 


—H. A. 


“If Thine Enemy Hunger.” 


Many people have said, with different 
motives and from different points of view, 
that the great need of Spain, in the terrible 
crisis which she has passed through, is more 
education and better. With whatever motive 
this has been said, supercilious or concilia- 
tory, the remark is absolutely true. We 
have a thousand readers of these lines who 
have expressed this sentiment in one or an- 
other way. 

All of us, from the Congress of the United 
States all round the circle, have an opportu- 
nity now to show what we mean. The inter- 
esting and very successful school for the 
higher education of girls, which was estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick at San Sebastian, is now to 
be removed to the city of Madrid. This 
school has attained a wonderful success. The 
young ladies who have graduated there have 
taken both the degrees of the university at 
Madrid. Here is a step-forward which could 
hardly have seemed possible when the school 
was originally established. 

When the war broke out, for the greater 
precaution, the scholars were transferred 
across the frontier from San Sebastian to 
Biarritz; but the transfer was attended by no 
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loss of interest or sympathy. The exercises 
of the school went on as usual, and a larger 
number of young ladies have offered them- 
selves for the education of the next year than 
at any period in the history of the school. 

To make a proper beginning in Madrid, 
where the prestige of externals has its share, 
as it has in Boston and Chicago, the trus- 
tees of the school are now asking us to con- 
tribute $50,000. It is not so much as our 
cruisers have taken of private property in the 
hundred days’ war. It is an investment 


~ 


.|which will return to us with ample interest. 


And it will show the people of Spain that 
we have never been their enemies, but sim- 
ply the enemies of the infamous systems, 
derived from the darkest of the Dark Ages, 
with which, unfortunately, the conditions of 
history had entwined them. 

That is all now over. The Inquisition, 
the worst phases of Jesuitism, feudal govern- 
ment, are done with, and remain for the 
future as plate armor remains, the phalanx of 
Alexander or the legion of Cesar. It is 
for the people of the United States to show 
to Spain what is a more excellent way. 
And, to begin with, we can do nothing bet- 
ter than to feed the hunger of our enemies, 
which shows itself in a demand for the bet- 
ter education of their best girls. 


EDWARD FE. HALE. 


The Peace Conference. 


It is a pity that we should spend this 
winter in looking back on the things that are 
behind. The chief of the greatest army in 
the world asks us to look forward on plans 
for peace among the nations. These plans 
do not concern disarmament simply. What 
he asks for is what might be called a codi- 
fication, a statement of the results which 
have been attained by the friends of peace, 
and some such plan for a permanent tribunal 
as may lessen the danger of war in the years 
before us. To secure one hundred years of 
peace would be well worth the attention of 
every society, club, clan, party, and church 
in the United States for the two months 
which we have in preparation for the great 
Peace Conference. 

So soon as the emperor’s letter was pub- 
lished, the First Congregational Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, sent to him their thanks 
and the expression of their sympathy. It 
must have been a proud day for Dr. Gladden 
when, within a month, he read the reply 
from the imperial chancellery to the First 
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Congregational Church of Columbus. When 
statesmen and people thus join hands, what 
may we not hope for the future? 


One Woman’s Work. 


‘*T took thiee months’ training in our hos- 
pital, passed my examinations as an externe 
nurse, and received my parchment certificate 
and pin, of which I am very proud. Then 
came the terrible sickness at Montauk Point. 
I received permission to take a lot of the 
sickest patients to our hospital, where the 
trustees gave me a ward with fifteen beds, 
and to my own house, which sheltered fifteen 
more. I spent five days at Montauk, and 
each trip chartered a boat, and brought back 
sufferers in fearful condition. Seventy pa- 
tients were officially turned over to me, and f 
have lost but five of them. The rest were 
sent home in fine condition, excepting four, 
whom I still have in my hands, and hope to 
be able to send away strong before long. It 
has been strange and sad work at times, but 
so full of living interest that I shall always 
count this one of the happiest years of my 
life. ’’ 


Correspondence. 


From a gentleman of wide observation at 
the West, whose opinion is worthy of all 
respect, we have the following note regarding 
the purchase of the Lithia Springs camp- 
ground. A good name for the camp-ground 
would be the Open-air Cathedral. 

How few cathedrals there are which have 
such lofty aisles, of such noble architecture, 
and which cover more than two hundred 
acres ! 

... ‘I have read with delight in a recent 
number of the Christian Register your article 
in relation to Lithia Springs. I heartily 
approve of your suggestion in regard to the 
purchase of the place. I believe it to be the 
wisest thing our denomination could do. I 
have been going to that place at every assem- 
bly for six succeeding assemblies, and have 
watched with pleasure the increasing num- 
bers and interest each year. Mr. Douthit 
has done a marvellous work in that country. 
No one but those who are acquainted with _ 
the people could appreciate it. 

‘*And no one but Jasper L. Douthit could 
do the work that he has done. From two to 
three weeks each year people of all religious 
and political opinions assemble on the ground 
and camp, and yet not a discordant word is 


LOOKING FORWARD 


result possible. 


Eighteen ninety-eight has brought in the largest 
business in our history, and we are profoundly grate- 
ful to the thousands of patrons who have made this 
We greet the New Year with 


increasing expectations, and have made unusual preparations for a great beginning this morning. 
In every department are offerings in which we make you a present of a portion of the selling price. 


They have yielded us a profit all the season. 
store, and come to have them filled here. 


our store the coming year. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


Lt ts your turn now. 


Associate your wants with our 


We want you for a customer, want you for a friend of 


WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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heard. Catholics, Unitarians, Baptists, the 
Disciples, or Campbellites, Presbyterians, 
have all given their theological views on the 
rostrum, and all the political-parties have ex- 
pressed their peculiar political ideas; and 
yet nothing but good will prevails. No bit- 
terness, or anything else, to mar the delib- 
eration of this marvellous assembly! I am 
sure that, with the prestige this assembly has 
already secured, our people could take up the 
work and go on with it; and it could become 
the rallying-ground of all those who believe 
in a liberal, progressive, and pure Chris- 
tianity. JoHN SOBIESKI. ’’ 


California Letter. 


The most important recent event connected 
with the Unitarian cause in Central Califor- 
nia is the completion of the new church in 
Berkeley, the handsome suburb of San 
Francisco in which is located the State Uni- 
versity. Berkeley is a fine, growing town 
of, perhaps, fifteen thousand population, and 
therefore is an important place of itself. 
But its importance is much increased for our 
purposes by the fact that it is the seat of the 
largest institution of learning on the Pacific 
Coast. The Unitarian society in Berkeley 
has been in existence for some years. Under 
its former pastor, Mr. Payne, it attained 
considerable strength. Steps were taken 
looking toward building a church; but, when 
Mr. Payne resigned, the project was for the 
time being relinquished. The present pas- 
tor, Mr. Geoghegan, began his work a little 

“more than a year ago. Almost at once new 

life and hope sprang up in the society, and 
the project was revived. With remarkable 
vigor the determination to build was carried 
to realization; and on Sunday, November 
zo, the new church was dedicated. The 
auditorium and the connecting social rooms 
were filled to the doors with a congregation 
of five or six hundred persons, containing 
many visitors from Oakland, Alameda, and 
San Francisco. Dr. Stebbins preached the 
sermon, —a forcible and inspiring utterance, 
which has been printed in the December 
Pacific Unitarian. The other liberal minis- 
ters around the Bay took part in the services. 
The church is, perhaps, the best. located of 
any in the town. It will accommodate the 
towns people well, and it is so near the uni- 
versity that it should become a centre for 
much religious work among the students. 

The architecture of the church is unique. 
It is very plain and simple. We must con- 
gratulate the Berkeley society heartily on its 

- success in creating for itself a church home, 
containing so much room and such excellent 
appointments for work, at so small an ex- 
pense. The total outlay for the building and 
furnishing falls below $6,000. Naturally, so 
good a lot was expensive; but the society 
enters upon its new career with a debt of less 
than $1,000, except what it owes to the Uni- 
tarian Church Loan Fund. And it is mak- 
ing a strong effort to raise this $1,000 this 
winter. 

None of the other societies around the Bay 
are experiencing the exhilaration that comes 
from dedicating a new church, but all are 
pushing forward with considerable activity. 


. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


A. 


Special Offer 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

ai appreciate the service of its friends who have contributed 

largely during the present year to increase its subscription 

list. But further effort is necessary to offset the loss in the 

reduction of price, and to enable our only weekly Unitarian paper 
in America to do its proper work. 

To stimulate our friends to new efforts, the publishers offer 
the following premiums to the persons or organizations sending 
us, before March 1, 1899, the largest number of new subscribers 
at $2.00 each. 


Ist. 
2d. 
3d. 
Ath. 
5th. 


6th. 


\ 


One Cash Premium 


$250.00 
$100.00 


$50.00 
Five Cash Premiums each $25.00 


One Cash Premium = 


One Cash Premium - 


To each person or organization competing 
and failing to win a premium, 50 cts. 
for each new subscriber. 


Any successful competitor whose list of new 
subscribers, reckoned at fifty cents each, 
would amount to more than the premium, 
shall receive a surplus in cash. 


GAMPLE COPIES will be furnished in any reasonable number. 

This offer will remain open until March 1, 1899. But 
the sooner work begins and the more vigorously it is pushed, the 
better. Let the names of subscribers be sent in as fast as ob- 
tained. The Christian Register will be sent to them at once 
and the names will be credited to the sender as fast as they are 


received. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The First Church of San Francisco keeps up 
its old prestige. Connected with it are 
many men of influence. It has also a strong 
body of women, who, through their Society 
for Christian Work and their Channing Aux- 
iliary, do much in the way of beneficence, 
and maintain a valuable Post-office Mission. 
The first-named organization celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary recently. It is in- 
spiring to one just coming to California to 
find Dr. Stebbins so well known and so much 
honored, not only in his own city, but all up 
and down this coast. If a vote were taken 
of all the people as to the clergyman who 
occupies the most distinguished position as 
a preacher and leader of thought on the 
coast, I think the man who has with such 
conspicuous ability for thirty-five years oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco would get the 
vote. 

The Second Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco has, perhaps, more than its share of 
discouragements and burdens; but it is trying 
bravely to meet them. It has recently been 
having a short series of week-night lectures 
from President Jordan, of the Leland Stan- 
ford University, on ‘‘Drink from a Scientific 
Standpoint’’; and the ladies have been work- 
ing hard to make some money by a ‘‘Swiss 
Dairy-maids’ Festival.’? On Thanksgiving 
Day the First and Second Churches held a 
union Thanksgiving service, Mr. Wells, the 
pastor of the Second Church, preaching the 
sermon, 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The activities of the field officers of the 
Association during the past six weeks have 
included an important missionary journey by 
the field agent in the South. He has visited 
and counselled with the churches in Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga, and Atlanta, and devised 
ways and means for carrying on and helping 
these important enterprises. On January 1 
Mr. Stone became the regular minister of 
All Souls’ Church in Kansas City, while at 
the same time giving part of his time to the 
work of field agent in the Missouri. Valley. 

The secretary has made no extended mis- 
sionary journey in the last month; but he 
has preached in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Provi- 
dence, R.I., New Bedford and Salem, Mass., 
King’s Chapel, Boston, and Appleton Chapel, 
Cambridge. He has taken part in five instal- 
lation services at Orange, N.J., East Boston, 
Mendon, Littleton, and Taunton, Mass., in 
the first two services giving the charge to 
the minister and in the last three preaching 
the sermon. He has also addressed Unitarian 
Clubs and Branch Alliances in Newton, 
Somerville, Roxbury, Dorchester, New Bed- 
ford, and the South Congregational Church, 
Boston. : 

It appears from the secretary’s engagement 
book that during the first year of his ser- 
vice, in addition to the conduct of the head- 
quarter’s work and the preparation of the 
business for the board of directors, and the 
other governing bodies, he has conducted 
Sunday services and preached sixty times, 
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spoken at ten conferences, including the 
Western and Southern Conferences, addressed 
seventeen Unitarian Clubs and Ministers’ 
Associations, seven Branch Alliances, taken 
part in sixteen installation services, and 
made thirty-four other public addresses, 
usually in Unitarian churches. The Letter 
Book shows a record of two thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight letters, not includ- 
ing the circular letters sent to more than one 
person, which would add about eight hundred 
to the list. 

The secretary’s journeys have included 
three trips to the Central West and eight to 
the Middle States, besides visits to almost 
every part of New England. The field agent 
made two New England journeys, and has 
visited the trans-Missouri churches and the 
Southern churches. 

The Register of December 29 publishes 
a letter from Rev. Enoch Powell, under the 
heading of ‘‘Religious Drummers,’’ which 
makes an earnest and intelligent appeal for 
increased missionary vigor. Mr. Powell 
urges that the Association should keep more 
men on the road than in the office, and ‘‘con- 
vert office men into drummers.’’ It should, 
perhaps, be pointed out that the Association 
does not employ any ‘‘office men’’ except the 
assistant secretary, who keeps the accounts 
and superintends the book and publication 
department. In view of the above year’s 
record the secretary can hardly be regarded 
as a stationary official; and all of the other 
eighty-three ministers who receive a part or 
the whole of their salaries from the Associa- 
tion are active missionaries, diligently em- 
ployed in spreading our faith, though some 
of them find sufficient field for their endeavor 
in a single community. These eighty-three 
missionary agents are scattered all over the 
country from New Brunswick to California, 
from New Orleans to Winnipeg. The ad- 
ministration of the Association betrays some 
mistakes and some inevitable omissions; but 
the failure to ‘‘convert office men into drum- 
mers’’ is not one of the most obvious of its 
neglects. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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The Sunday School. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
sends greeting most hearty to thé various 
Sunday-schools of our denomination. The 
directors and president_wish this message of 
New Year good will to be considered as a 
personal matter. May the officers and pupils 
of these schools, scattered all over the land, 
feel drawn together by a mutual spirit of 
devotion to a common cause! The reasons © 
for enthusiasm and courage are strong and 
numerous. We are related to the great edu- 
cational revival of our day, on the side of 
morals and character completion. Our teach- 
ing lays hold of advanced scholarship, and 
appropriates the recent gains of Bible study. 
To us the churches call for recruits, and 
new supplies of parish loyalty and support. 
In our hands are the seeds to be sown in the 
fertile minds of the young citizens, the fut- 
ure custodians of civic welfare. 

We need to realize all this and much more. 
Then we are likely to redouble our efforts. 
Surely, there is a great deal to encourage us, 
despite the frequent indifference of churches _ 
and ministers. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society enters the New Year with hope. 
It wishes to share this spirit of progress 
with all the schools. The helps and guides 
to our work are quite numerous: they are 
considered excellent. More will be provided. 
We do not so much need more text-books 
as we do more sturdy zeal and better use of 
what we have. Confidence, courage, concen- 
tration,— these should be our watchwords. 
By this we do not mean a confidence that 
entails self-satisfaction, but a faith that 
impels and inspires. Let us magnify the 
possibilities and ignore the difficulties in 
a robust, noble way. The teaching force of 
our Sunday-schools is of a high grade, as 
a whole. All that is needed is more appli- 
cation, more cheerfulness, more working to- 
gether. 

And now a word to the church forces, par- 
ents, committees. You have much at stake 
in the fortunes of your Sunday-schools. ‘ Neg- 
lect of them means serious injury to your 
churches. The fine sermons of your beloved 
minister may win a family: the choir music 
for which you pay so much may ‘‘draw’’ 
here and there one. But the Sunday-school 
is the great source of supply. How much 
are you doing for it? How much do you 
know about it? What can you say about the 


~ COLONIAL CASE. 


Carved base and carved claw feet. 


this Bookcase is finding many admirers. 
built of old growth mahogany in a very dark 
lustrous finish, which gives it the appearance of a 
century of age. 


wide centre door. 


the drawers for maps, charts, engravings, etc. 
stable. 


In the last few years a wide demand has been 


created for Colonial Furniture by the prevailing 
Colonial architecture of the times and the fact that 
“Colonial” is the most widely and easily appre- 
ciated of all the schools of design. 


Among the new Colonial pieces for this season, 
It is 


The top.is richly carved. There is an extra 
A new feature is introduced in 


The 
The_inside finish is in bird’s-eye maple. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO,, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


Farrar. 
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of time, strength of arm, advantage of posi- 
tion, power of mind. These are God’s tal- 
ents,—the inheritance he divides among us 
at our birth. He gives them to us—for 
what purpose?—Canon Farrar. 

Let us seek to know God by a knowledge, 
real, continuous, direct, the foundation of 
service. Let us try to take home to ourselves, 
let us try to feel in ourselves, the power of 
the words of Paul, ‘‘And, because ye are 
sons, God sent forth the spirit of his Son 
into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father,’ and 
those of John, ‘‘Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us that we 
should be called children of God!’’? Nor is 
this a mere title or recognition, for ‘‘such 
we are.’’—Canon Farrar. 

Here is the great love of the Father. Here 
is the Heart that broods over his children 
with unutterable love. , How alert that 
divine Ear is to listen none of us can know. 
It does not need a formal prayer: the most 
stumbling and broken cry—a sigh, a whisper, 
anything that tells the heart’s loneliness and 
need and penitence—can find its way to him. 
It cannot possibly escape him, any more than 
the humblest flower, lying close to the 
ground, can escape the all-seeking, all-find- 
ing mercy of the sunlight. A thought, a 
wish,—he hears it. A longing to be better, 
a longing to be free, the feeblest flutter of 
a soul’s love,—his Soul discovers. —Phillips 
Brooks. 
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work of the Sunday-schools in the denomi- 
nation? You may know something as to the 
American Unitarian Association. Do you 
interest yourself in the work of the future by 
learning facts.as to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the Western Society, and the 
denominational organizations that plan for 
the young people? Do a little thinking, and 
we are sure you— parent, committee-man, 
minister— will wake to a wiser, wider, 
worthier support of the Sunday-school cause. 
May we go forward heartily together in 1899! 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The ‘‘Heritage Meeting’’ is a thing of 
the past; but its memory will remain, to 
_inspire those who attended the service and 
. those who followed the reports with more 
loyalty. 

We think, however, that our unions do not 
all recognize how kindly is the interest, how 
keen the longing, with which their doings 
are regarded. It means much for the hard- 
worked secretary of the American Uifitarian 
Association, whose days are without leisure, 
to give up an entire evening to our interest. 
It means much that almost every active min- 
ister near Boston came to that service. It 
means much that Salem sent thirty guests, 
that other places did the same. It was a 


_ most courteous act for Rev. Edward Everett rch 
Hale, D.D., to offer the loan of music and Church News. 
hymns used by his church the Sunday before, Announcements. 


which were reprints from the old psalm-books 
of Sternhold and Hopkins (1595). The fact 
that the programme was closely scheduled 
prevented the use of the copies, but the 
appreciation of the kindness was as sincere 
as if the hymns had been’sung. What are 
the unions going to do the coming year to 
prove themselves worthy of all this interest 
and love? 


Committee on Supply of Pulpits: Circu- 
lars to candidates and vacant parishes will be 
sent out February 1, and bi-monthly there- 
after. 


The New South Branch Alliance will meet 
Friday, January 13, 7.45 P.M., with Rev. 
J. H. Wiggin, 27 Hammond Street. Mad- 
ame Marius will give her translation of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. M. E. W. Sparhawk. 


Meadville Alumni Association: A special 
meeting of Meadville men interested in rais- 
ing funds for the gymnasium will be held at 
25 Beacon Street, Room 4, Monday, January 
9, at 11.30. It is expected that Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer will be present and address 
the meeting. Rev. E. A. Horton and others 
will also speak. William S. Jones, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet January 12, Thursday, at 10.30 A.M., 
in Providence, R.I., Rev, A. M. Lord’s 
church. Speakers: Rev. A. M. Lord, Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, Mrs. B. Ward Dix, in the 
morning; Miss L: Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
James Beatley, Miss Louisa P. Parker, in 
the afternoon. Trains leave Boston for Prov- 
idence 7.45, 8.45, and 9 A.M. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference will be held with the First Unitarian 
Society, Worcester, on the 19th. The devo- 
tional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
J..C. Kent of Northboro. Rev. A. S. Gar- 
ver will read the essay, the discussion of 
which will be opened by Rev. N. Seaver. 
The subject will be ‘‘Church Membership. ’’ 
The afternoon session will be devoted to the 
American Unitarian Association, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. S. A. Eliot, Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, and Rev. G. W. Kent. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, Jan- 
uary 9, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. H. A. Westall 
will preside.- Rev. James Sallaway will give 
the address on ‘‘Scenes in and around Jeru- 
salem.’’ The public invited. fe 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


January 15, ‘*God, our Father’’: Mal. ii. 
1o; Matt. vi. 9; Eph. iv. 6; Luke xv. 
11-24; John xiv. 1-27. There are many 
beautiful hymns and poems of easy access, 
as Chadwick’s ‘‘O Love Divine, of all that 
is,’’ Hosmer’s ‘‘One Thought I have, my 
ample creed,’’ Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘ Father, 
in thy mysterious presence kneeling.’’ 


QUESTIONS. 


Which is the higher trait in the soul, 
reason or love? Does love rest on Father- 
“hood or Fatherhood on love? Is there any 
detail of our lives too trivial for our Father’s 
care? At what times and in what ways 
should we show our love for him? 


QUOTATIONS. 


He who never connects God with his daily 
life knows nothing of the spiritual meanings 
‘and uses of life,—nothing of the calm, 
strong patience with which ills may be en- 
dured, of the gentle, tender comfort which 
the Father’s love can minister, of the blessed 
rest to be realized in his forgiving love, his 
tender Fatherhood, of the deep, peaceful 
sense of the Infinite ever near, a Refuge and 
a Strength.—Canon Farrar. 

To believe and to love,—these two com- 
mandments form the summary of a/Z God’s 
commandments; for one is the inward spirit 
of obedience, the other its outward form. 
He who thus keeps God’s commandments 
abides in God, and God in him.—Canon 


We are his children; and to us does God, 
our Father, divide his gracious and glorious 
gifts. To all of us he gives this earth, with 
its daily miracle of beauty and power... . 
And to you many precious and special gifts, 
—the glories of living, the inestimable gem 


A union vesper service was held in the 
Unitarian church, Richmond Street, Dor- 
chester, on Sunday, January 1, in which the 
ministers of four churches — orthodox Con- 
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gregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Unita- 
rian—united in conducting the service, the 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Frederick B. Mott, 
preaching a ten-minute sermon. There was 
a large congregation. 


At the Church of the Disciples an inspir- 
ing service was held January 1, when Dr. 
Ames commemorated his decade’s connection 
with the society by preaching upon ‘‘Ten 
Years with the Church of the Disciples.’’ 
It was a very hopeful and enthusiastic ad- 
dress, in which Dr. Ames declared their 
church was’ a church with open doors, open 
hearts, and open hands. The church has 
grown and strengthened in every way under 
Dr. Ames’s leadership, and is a recognized 
spiritual force in the community. 


Allston, Mass.—Unity Church: The-or- 
dination of George Damon Rice, chaplain of 
the Sixth Massachusetts. Regiment, took place 


Business Notices. 


Antique Cabinet Work.—The rage for Colonial 
furniture is even greater this year than it was last season. 
It gives no sign of abating. In all furniture stores there 
is to be noted a leaning toward the historic shapes and 
reproductions of antique furniture. Perhaps the best 
place to see and study these old Colonial pieces is at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street. This house has made a specialty of reproductions 
of the antique, and a large number of pieces of Colonial 
furniture may be seen and studied in its warerooms. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


_ Marriages. 


In Ashby, 2d inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Fred P. 
Roberts, of Ashby, and Emma M. Sparks, of Townsend. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 18th ult., Rev. Hosea H. Lincoln, for fifty- 
three years principal of the Lyman School in East Bos- 
ton, in the 78th year of his age. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


| NS unable to pay for Cataract Operations 
will be operated on, provided they will pay cost of 
Address, with refer- 


Board and Nursing,—$8.00 a week. 
Hosriratr, Box 356, 


ences. BELVIDERE Eve AND Ear 
Lowell, Mass. 


ANTED.—In February, a healthy young 

lady as nurse for little ee Love of children 

and interest in education required, but not experience. 

Life apart from servants and made pleasant. Salary, 

$16 a month, Address Mrs. Joun Rocgrs, Jr., 48 East 
31st Street, New York City. 
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January 1, in this church. Mr. Rice has 
lately been appointed chaplain of the regi- 
ment, of which his uncle, Col. Edmund 
_ Rice, is colonel. He is destined for the 
regular army. The ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry, with reference to his army 
work, was witnessed by a congregation that 
filled the church, which was tastefully deco- 
rated. The exercises opened with an organ 
prelude and singing by the Beethoven Quar- 
tette. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, pastor of the 
First Parish Church of Brighton, read the 
Scriptures; and the sermon was by Rev. 
James De Normandie, pastor of All Saints’ 
Church, Roxbury. The ordination prayer 
was delivered by Rev. Edward J. Young of 
Waltham. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.— Unity Church, Rev. 
_D. M. Wilson: The church calendar for the 
month has just been published, and an- 
nounces that, in addition to the regular ser- 
vices of church and Sunday-school, there 
will be four evening meetings held, for the 
purpose of awakening popular interest in 
‘‘the larger faith.’’ The first Sunday will 
be devoted to a platform meeting, at which 
Rev. W. R. Hunt, Rev. Hobart Clark, Rev. 
A. H. Grant, and Rev. Mr. Wilson will 
speak. On the successive Sunday evenings 
sermons will be given by Rev. Dr. Bixby, 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, and Rev. Moore Sanborn. On January 
3 the members of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union were given a reception by the 
pastor and his wife at their home. 


Jamestown, N.Y.— Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. A. Pratt: A Christmas programme 
was printed for morning and evening ser- 
vices December 25, and special music ren- 
dered. Mr. Pratt preached in the morning 
upon ‘‘The Hope of Israel,’’? and in the 
evening ‘‘The Secret of Jesus.’’ 


Milton, Mass.—Rev. Roderick Stebbins 
has been granted leave of absence to visit his 
father, Dr. Horatio Stebbins of San Fran- 
cisco, who is seriously ill. Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams occupied the pulpit here Sun- 
day, January I. 


Worthfield, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
George F. Piper: The usual Christmas festi- 
val was held in the town hall on Monday 
evening of last week. Members of the Sun- 
day-school and society had been requested to 
contribute fruit and vegetables, to be dis- 
tributed by tbe Lend a Hand Society in 
Boston to the deserving poor. At seven 
o'clock a procession was fornied, every one 
in it carrying a gift, which was deposited on 
the platform. The whole contribution filled 
five barrels and two large bags, which were 
shipped to Boston the following day. After 
music and recitations by the children, pres- 
ents were distributed to them by Santa Claus 
from two large evergreen trees. The hall was 
crowded, and the festival one of the most 
delightful ever held in Northfield. 


Pembroke, Mass.— The ordination of 
Charles W. Casson took place on December 
29. There were present at the council Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Rev. C. Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Rev. E. C. Guild, and Rev. Fred- 
eric O. MacCartney, and the candidate. 
E. C. Guild was chosen moderator, and 
F. O. MacCartney scribe. The testimony of 
E. A. Horton of the Fellowship Committee 
was received in evidence of the fitness and 
ability of the candidate, and ordination pro- 
ceeded as follows: Scripture, Rev. C. Y. 
De Normandie; sermon, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton; ordaining prayer, Rev. E. C. Guild; 
charge, Rev. F. O. MacCartney; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. E. C. Guild; benedic- 
tion, Rev. Charles W. Casson. , 


Pittsburg, Pa—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John: We report the 
successful working of a plan_for increasing 
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the general knowledge of the teachings of our 
church. Early in the year a card was mailed 
to all on our list, which read as follows: 
‘‘Religious Study Agreement.—At the re- 
quest of Rev. C. E. St. John, I sign this 
agreement that before Jan. 1, 1899 (unless 
prevented by causes beyond my control), 
will carefully read the three books named 
below: ‘God and the Soul,’ by R. A. Arm- 
strong; ‘Via, Veritas, Vita,’ by J. Drum- 
mond; and ‘The Coming People,’ by C. F. 
Dole.’’ Over a hundred persons under this 
agreement have read the books, six copies 
of each of them having been purchased by 
the church and circulated by a secretary. 


Providence, R.I.— First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord: At the 
Christmas Eve festival four trees were deco- 
rated by the children of the Sunday-school, 
and sent, with gifts of toys, books, mittens, 
etc., to four groups of the poor children of 
the city,—one group of twenty (Italians), 
one of fifteen, one of nine, and one of four. 


Saco, Me.—Rev. J. L. Marsh, after an 
able ministry of ten years, has resigned to 
accept a call to the Western University centre 
at Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Marsh will occupy 
his new pulpit January 8. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Rev. John Snyder, who 
for over twenty-five years has been pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in this city, has 
resigned his charge. No action has yet been 
taken by the parish. 


Worcester, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver: Sunday, January 1, was 
a day of unusual interest, and long to be 
remembered. One hundred and fifteen per- 
sons, thirty of whom are men, were received 
into the membership of the church. This is 
the result of the recent adoption of a new 
covenant, which action was itself the expres- 
sion of a slowly developing sentiment among 
the people. ‘The occasion was the most sig- 
nificant in the history of the church, and was 
marked by a very serious and earnest feeling. 


Acknowledgments of the American 


Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... -. 01s. sse+ sees cece sere 

ov. 28. Society i in South Natick. . 4 A 

29. Society i ae voniers, 
tional (in all 

29. Friend in apereae N. Y., as life mem- 


New 


bership for Rev. Wayenels Beers, 50.00 
30. Mrs. Charles K. Dillaway, Boston 
(Roxbury), as life memberships for 
herself and Miss Sarah D. H. 
White, Miss Harriet die Taber, 
and Mrs Clara Raeder.. 50 200.00 
30. Se de in Pepperell. - , 1.00 
30. Branch of Women’s National Al 
New Bedford, as life memberships 
for Rev. Paul R. Frothingham and 
Ryo Spndanene gindig Oop! eho qngcnecadeo. 100.00 
Dec. 6. Society in Billerica . r 54.19 
7. Society in Hopedale... 361.78 
7. oe in MeEeES bet 10.00 
oaks. RS 25.00 
cs 
S Irritable Stomach 
£fTitabpie omacns 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. Vt contains the nourishing 
elements of meat, Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,Y%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


eit Te oe 


SaSssass: 
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Wool 
Soap 


is all soap—no rosin, no 
filling, no adulteration — 
positively pure, and ab- 
solutely safe for toilet 
and bath. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


The only soap that won’t shrink woolens 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of ‘‘Lot’s Wife.”? (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of sagen and Political Pes- 
simism. 

Y%. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. = 

9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

10. My Life’s Meaning. e 

11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 

13. The Rebirth of Christ. 


Series on ‘Belief in Immortality” : 
12. I. Primitive Ideas after Death. 


14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
_ 272 Congtess Street, -« = - Boston. ? 
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Dec. 10, 

10. 
12. 
12. 
13 
13. y 
14. 8. 
14. a 
14. i 
14. i 
15 i 
15. Society in East Bridgewater........... 66.50 
16, Society in Kennebunk, Me., on ac- 

COMUNE sasebnetarbie rae a 57.00. 
17. Southern Unitarian Conf 50.00 
19. Society in Northampton 81.42 
19. Society in Plymouth.... 82.33 
19. Mrs. Mary A. Fitch, 5.00 
19. Society in Winthrop....... Msiea'so 4.80 
20, First Congregational Society of Ja 

maica Plain, Boston 853.00 
ae 

Rochester, N 

shi 50.00 
2x. First C ong 

maica 


$x1,754.86 
. Bequest of the late Miss Marion L. 

Tompkins, Vineland, N.J...,..... 
. Bequest of the late Miss Abby W. May, 


OSEAN aie vislal nh icici swe eitieic'el cucicie's once 


Francis H. Lincoun, Tyeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


$1,000.00 


3,000.00 


Hon, Justin S. Morrill, 


Hon. Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, senior 
member of the Senate in point of service and 
oldest in age, died of pneumonia in Wash- 
ington, Wednesday, December 28, in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Senator Morrill. was born in Strafford, Vt., 
April 14, 1810. In early life he was a mer- 
chant, and later an agriculturist. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives in 
the Thirty-fourth Congress, and for four suc- 
ceeding terms. Then he was transferred to 
the Senate as a Union Republican, taking 
his seat March 3, 1867. Since that time his 
service had been continuous, and he had the 
record of the longest unbroken term of service 
in the history of the Senate. He had taken 
an important part in the legislation of the 
last thirty years, and especially on commer- 
cial and financial questions, his position on 
the Finance Committee giving him a leading 
part in all measures relating to the tariff, 
banking, or the currency. 

The funeral services in the Senate Chamber 
were remarkably impressive. They began by 
the arrival of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the two houses, followed by the 
President and his cabinet. The choir of All 
Souls’ Church (Unitarian) then rendered 
“*Lead, Kindly Light,’’ after which Rev. E. 
Bradford Leavitt, pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, of which Mr. Morrill was a mem- 
ber, read from the Scriptures, beginning, 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations. ’’ 

Mr. Leavitt, who is the young minister of 
one of the oldest historic churches of the 
country, then spoke substantially as follows: 
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Were I to attempt the impossible, were 
I to try to picture to you who knew him 
well something 
this man’s life and character, I would speak 
not of the great public servant, the wise law- 
giver, and the true politician. I would even 
Pass over that splendid half-century, almost, 
of public service here, in which he won the 
respect and admiration not only of his State, 
but of the whole nation, and became loved 
as it is given to few men to be loved. I 
would but refer, in passing, to the great 
things he has accomplished in these legisla- 


tive halls for this city and for this nation, — }. 
as noble a record as ever man made ; ‘and, 


bewildered by the very superabundance of my 
material, I would pass over all this, which 
alone would make any man a great man, just 
to refer for a moment to the still greater 
things which made this great man good. 
For the simplest yet highest praise we can 
give a fellow-being is this: he was a good 
man. 

Many a man can be great at intervals, 
when he is leading an army, delivering a 
speech in the forum, when he is upon a 
mountain and the people are looking up to 
him as one transfigured; but it is only the 
very greatest of men who can come down 
from the mountain into the daily duties and 
petty worries of a workaday world, and be 
great there. That is truly the sublime test of 
a man’s character. There, at the foot of the 
mountain, come the most terrible tempta- 
tions; and you find out what he really is. 
Humanity is never so weak and unnerved as 
after some tremendous effort of heroism or 
goodness. The man whose will was iron, 
whose brain was a map of a battlefield, who 
rode among shells and bullets as though 
among the falling fruits of his own orchard, 
—this man, after the battle, succumbs to the 
pettiest weaknesses. Take a soldier from 
his battlefield, the lawyer from the forum, 
the orator from the Senate, —bring any man 
down from his mountain, where he has shone 
as a very god, down where the small duty, 
the commonplace task, waits to be done, 
and see what will happen. That is a su- 
preme test; and’so we should go into the 
great man’s home, see him at the foot of the 
mountain as well as upon the top. Is he, 
then, the unaffected, unselfish, modest man? 
That, it seems to me, is the decisive thing 
in any man’s life: that is the terrible trial 
of great men. 

And yet, friends, that was where this 
man’s life was supremely great. He was not 
only a great senator: he was a great man,— 
a man who won men’s hearts, and, by his 
childlike, unassuming gentleness and grace, 
charmed even his political opponents into 
open admiration. 

At the close of the eulogy the choir sang 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee’’; and the ser- 
vices were ended with prayer and the bene- 
diction by Rev. Dr. Milburn, chaplain of the 


| Senate, 


————EeEeEEEE>EEEEE———— 
The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 


you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“THERE IS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.* 


BE WISE 


AND USE 


SAPOLIO 


of the strength and beauty of |. 


Zh 


Commencing 


MONDAY, 


JAN. 2. 


Annual 
Nal 


FINE 


Table Linen 


Which we are offering at 
lower prices than are usu- 
ally asked for inferior goods 
by the department stores, 


Ask to be shown the ele- | 
gant $6.00 Towel now of- 
fered for 


$4.5 


Also the extra large all- 
linen Huck Towel for 


$1.50 
WHITNEY'S LINEN STORE, 


TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per 
Dozen. 


Per 
Dozen. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
-- . GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... ; 
“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


Price $1.00. 


For 8 by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


y brice 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = « Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


Englishman: ‘‘I wouldn’t want to hear 
more than the first two. words of ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner’ to know it was written by 
an American.’’—Pacific Unitarian. 


“‘How stupid it is playing whist with a 
girl like Miss Gadabout.’’ ‘‘Yes: I believe 


that girl would ask the Angel Gabriel, 
‘What’s trumps?’ ’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Miss Gush: ‘‘O captain, were you ever 


boarded by a pirate?’’? Capt. Storms: POV ESI: 
he charged me $11 a-day for a hall bedroom 
on the fourth floor. 


Taking It Literally.._Mamma: ‘‘ Have you 
décided what to do in that matter?’’ Papa: 
“T’m waiting to see which way the cat will 
jump.”’ Johnny (eagerly) : ‘*T’1l_ make her 
jump. ’’—Puck. 


A Westem paper a few months ago, criti- 
cising the President, had the following : 
“‘Mr. McKinley, like a drowning man clutch- 
ing at straws, sees a great many knot-holes,, 
and hopes he may yet be able to crawl 
through one of them.’’ 


In Sir M. Grant-Duff’s diary there are 
“some amusing stories of mistakes in the 
House of Commons. A loyal Irish member 
once exclaimed with fervor, ‘‘Sir, I acknowl- 
edge the venerable widow at Windsor to be 
the foremost man among her subjects. ”’ 


An American, strolling through the Green 
Park in London one day last summer, asked 
one of the gray old guardians of that bit of 
historic woodland who lived in a stately 
palace near Stafford House ‘It’s Lady 
Blank lives there. She removed to Scotland 
yesterday to be buried, ”? was the reply. 


The fact that Robert Collyer of New York 
was once pastor of a Chicago church worked 
for his pleasure and; advantage in London 
during the last summer, under rather unusual 
circumstances. He went down on the Strand, 
one hot day, to a place where he had seen 
American: $oda-water advertised. ‘‘The clerk 
gave me some,’’ he said, ‘‘and grinned at 
me. I grinned back, and smacked my lips, 
it was so good. When I had finished one 
glass, I said, ‘Give me another,’ regardless 
of expense, it was such a hot day. He 
grifmed at me again, as he gave it to me; 
and, I grinned back. After I had finished. 
I said, ‘How much?’ He answered: ‘Naw- 
thin’: I know you: I come from Chi- 
cago.’ ’’—Exchange. 


Cataloguing has become a profession now- 
adays. The London Academy has hunted 
up some choice specimens of official cata- 
loguing :— 

~ Lead, copper—Metallurgy. 

kindly light (Newman). 

poisoning. 
Another runs thus : — 
Mill—cotton, silk.. 
‘ on the Floss (Eliot). 
5 flax. 
But the most mystifying of all is this from 
a recent government catalogue of a ship’s 
tackle :— 4 
Rope—Manila. 

tarred. 

wire. . 

the Grandissimes (Cable). 
This far surpasses the case of the young man 
of anecdote who entered in his account-book, 
‘Patti, tickets, $4; do., oyster, 75 cents.’’ 


»”_ Indianapolis Journal. 
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GEO. H. ELLIS 


PRINTER ov 
PUBLISHER. 


HAS 


REMOVED 


TO 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


Just below Atlantic Avenue, 
one block from New South 
Union Station. 


ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1Bg7-0+s seer sees ooes seve 26,990,135: 
ASSERT LIILLII Pagiten gs 
he ——_____— Ff 
‘$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled. by the Massachusetts Statute. 

_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
: WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND ‘WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640°Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS.E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD.° ~ 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
? . FOR BOYS . 
Elementary aud advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
WEST NEWION ENGLISH _ (46th Year.) 
; AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gigus 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E, E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ae 
‘Miss CAROLINE R. Ry ARK, } Principals. 


a 


ARPET 


HURCH 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 


S&S oprices. 


CARPETS AND 


WASHINGTON 
OPP.~BOVLSTON 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


ST., 
ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


| 


